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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


OT too soon and not too late the British Government has recog- 
N wises Israel for what it is—a going concern, but not a viable 
State. De jure recognition must wait until Israel has settled down into 
something more stable than it is today, even on the morrow of its 
first Mitt election. At present the State is living on charity and 
military successes, and the proposal to bring another million immi- 
grants into the country as soon as possible can only make it hungrier 
for more credits and more land. It is therefore essential that the 
frontiers of Israel should be finally settled with the minimum delay, 
and however unsuccessful the United Nations have been in this 
task up to date, they are the only body which has the right or the 
power to draw them. At the present moment the Jewish armies 
hold much more territory than the United Nations have ever agreed 
should form the State of Israel. Count Bernadotte proposed that 
the Jewish conquest of Galilee should be recognised as an accom- 
plished fact and that, in exchange, the Negeb, which had been 
allotted to the Jews under the United Nations’ partition plan, 
should be returned to the Arabs. In so far as there is anything 
fair in partition, that was a fair proposal. The Jews, however, have 
begun to claim both Galilee and the Negeb, which is manifestly 
unfair. Their claim to rule in Jerusalem, which everyone agrees 
should be an international city, is also becoming increasingly 
vociferous, and they show no sign of fulfilling their earlier 
agreement that Jaffa should continue to be the Arab port it has 
always been. Some or all of these points are being discussed at 
Rhodes and will necessarily be the first item on the Conciliation 
Commission’s agenda. If Mr. Ben Gurion’s plans for friendlier 
relations with Israel’s neighbours have any meaning, their first 
expression will be the surrender of some of the neighbouring territory 
which has been seized in the past year. 


No Change in China 

The interregnum between peace and war drags on, pointlessly, 
in China. The stubbornness of the Kuomintang leaders, which 
seemed until the Generalissimo’s resignation to be the chief obstacle 
to a settlement, has been replaced by the intransigence of the Com- 
munists, whose leaders, more deeply versed in political theory than 
in practical statesmanship, appear to be taking a short-sighted view 
of the situation. They already hold, so to speak, all the aces in 
the pack ; it would now pay them to finish the game quickly. The 


delay, for which they appear to be wholly responsible, in opening 
negotiations does indeed afford them the opportunity of consolidating 
and—very slowly—increasing their gains; but the consequent 
increase in their bargaining-powér is negligible compared with its 
corollary, which is a much larger and more important increase in 
the gravity of the economic and administrative problems to which 
they are the heirs designate. Perhaps they reckon that by prolonging, 
to the general inconvenience, the death-agonies of the Kuomintang 
régime they are undermining its ability to organise further resistance 
in South China ; but this is hot a very realistic appreciation, and it 
is doubtful if this interlude of vindictive blustering will pay the 
Communists in the long run. Reports from the principal centres 
which they have occupied suggest that there was something in the 
theory that inexperience of civic administration would tell against 
the Communists in the early stages ; occupation by the “ People’s 
Liberation Army” seems to have had a paralysing effect on places 
like Tientsin, and the effusive welcome being given by the Press 
in North China to their ideological saviours has not been extended 
to the Communist currency, in which public confidence is 
exceedingly low. 


Flare-up in Burma 


The Karens, having lost patience with as well as confidence in 
the Burmese Government, have resorted to arms, and the various 
enclaves in which they live are now the scene of serious fighting. 
Rangoon itself has been affected by these disturbances, and the 
outlook for the country as a whole is grave. hakin Nu, the Prime 
Minister, has offered the Karens a separate state, but has made it 
clear that their autonomy will not include the right to secede from 
the rest of Burma. The President of the Karen National Union, 
who officially represents most but not all of these people, is working 
hard for a settlement, but General Smith Dun, the Karen who 
commands the Burma Army and Air Force, has offered his resigna- 
tion ; he may well be finding his position an impossible one, for the 
majority of his forces—and all his best fighters—are hillmen like 
the Kachins and Chins, whose sympathies are more likely to lie 
with the insurgents than with the Government. The Communists, 
needless to say, are making the most of the communal strife, and 
the legitimate aspirations of the Karens are providing a rallying- 
point for a miscellany of discontented factions. The economic 
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consequences of this widespread outbreak are bound to be serious, 
and, although since she gained her independence Burma has some- 
how contrived to weather several not dissimilar storms, she is now 
so near to complete bankruptcy that dangerously little is needed to 
precipitate that state of chaos for which she has been heading ever 
since she left the British Empire. 


Goodbye Miranda 


The fall of Sefor Miguel Miranda from his high estate as chairman 
of the Argentine Economic Council was pre-ordained. It had to 
come as soon as the world demand for Argentine products began to 
slacken. So long as Argentina was able to hold foreign buyers to 


1som, it was convenient for President Peron to have a subordinate 








, ould perform the dual function of making outrageous demands 
id iself the hatred of the victims. It was also, no 
doubt, convenient to have it known that the President himself finally 
d to remove this unpopular extortioner last week, and to 

replace him with Dr. Ramon Cercijo, a follower of the more moderate 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Bramuglia. But those countries which, during 


rs of acute scarcity and actual starvation, have been forced to pay 


exorbitant prices for Argentine meat and wheat, are unlikely to let 
President Peron get aw with it as easily as that. Senor Miranda 

s his servant, and the President will be called upon to expiate his 
servan actions. When the prices of Argentine goods come down 


President Peron will get no credit for it, since it was he who forced 





them up. If the prices fall so low that there is hardship 
and unrest in Argentina, as is not improbable, President Peron 
may have the credit for that. The international wheat con- 
ference in Washington is unlikely to help him. It can hardly 


increase world contract prices and it may lower them. So far the 
bargaining in Washington has taken a normal course, the buying 
countries suggesting that the maximum price of two dollars a bushel 
should in future be reduced and the sellers complaining that they 
cannot afford such a reduction. Whether they split the difference 
remains to be seen, but rumours of large Russian supplies at $1.50 
may help this desirable process. And if the price falls there will be 
no Senor Miranda to take the blame. President Peron may yet live 
to regret the day he said good-bye. 


Malayan Anniversary 


The Malayan Federation was one year old on February Ist, and 
from a constitutional point of view it has been a year of success, 
indeed almost of triumph. The Legislative Counci 
larly and worked smoothly, in spite of its sectionalised membership, 
hich might well have made the work of government very difficult. 
73 men and two women 


has met regu- 


remarkable that representing such 


differing interests as the States, the Chinese, Europeans, 


Indians, Labour, Commerce and so on, should have been able to 


nimum of delay or acrimony 


I into law 43 new Bills with the m 
Even the Budget was agreed to on time, although in any federal 
legislature the distribution of cash between the constituent parts 
easonably be expected to arouse controversy, particularly when, 
was unfortunately the case in Malaya, there was a good deal less 
c to go round than had been expected. The reason for this 
s, of ¢, the greatly increased expenditure on defence that has 


nm made necessary by the disturbances That is the gloomy side 


the record, and a correspondent points out on another page of 


terrorists has 





ssue how near the prolonged war against the 
‘ come to undoing all the good work that has been achieved 
i Lumpur. As he rightly points out, it impossible for 
even the strongest nerves to carry on indefinitely in an atmosphere 





and the people who are suffering most are the commercial 


community on whose initiative the prosperity of Malaya depends 
The challenge is one which we faced, and failed to surmount, in 
, There our task was made more difficult by the active 
hostility of a third of the population and by the absence of any 
political plan in which the military 
handicaps do not apply to Malaya 

support only of a smal] section of the Chinese population, and the 
get on with the job 


measures could fit. These 


There the terrorists have the 


great majority of the people are anxious to 
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they have begun in the past year. Sir Henry Gurney should fing 
Malaya less intractable than Palestine, but there is no sign yet 
that he has. 


No Queue for Nationalisation 


Revolution is unthinkable at Transport House. Even evolution jg 
normally regarded with some suspicion. But it can at least be said 
that the recent discussions within the T.U.C. on future nationalisa. 
tion schemes, inconclusive as they were, posed a question which the 
Labour Party as a whole seems singularly reluctant to face. Just 
what is the Labour Party’s nationalisation policy ? At the momen 
seems to ‘be no agreed balance between the apostles of 
expediency, who wotild be glad to keep the ranks quiet with a 
including, perhaps, water, insurance and Imperial 
Industries, and what may perhaps be described as the 
bloody-minded school which will go yelling for rif 
runs out. There are even a few 
completely outside this range. There are those who have 
nationalisation for one lifetime. 
according to the Manchester Guardian—there are no official reports 
of the proceedings of the T.U.C.) told the General Council ‘that 
what the Labour Party needed was a general mandate to nationalise 
whatever industry it pleased. And the party’s election statement 
must somehow be drawn up within the next two months. There is 
a moral in all this. It is the usual one that the Labour Party’s 
claim to be guided by a firm doctrine of Socialism, and to know 
exactly what it is doing, will not hold water. When the party’s 
somewhat gingerly, with the idea of nationalising 
Imperial] Chemical Industries (which is not the same thing as the 
chemical industry) they know very well that they are groping in 
the dark—just as they were when they nationalised certain steel 
firms (which were not the same thing as the steel industry). When 
Mr. Strauss tries to explain why he did not nationalise the Ford 
Company and at the same time threatens to nationalise the whole 
motor industry, he must have an uneasy feeling that logic is 
driving him to illogical extremes. 


there 
tentative list 


sacrifice until the 
supply of victims individuals 





had enough 
There is also the gentleman who 


leaders toy, 


Wool for Cash 


There is no reason to grumble at the decision of the President 
of the Board of Trade to abolish the rationing of clothing made 
from woven wool cloth. Neither is there any reason to be thankful 
The reduction of the rationing system should be a matter of course. 
It reflects no credit on the Government that the area of clothes 
rationing has been thus reduced, three and a half years after the 
end of the war. If this move, and the other removals of controls 
which are to follow at proper intervals, do anything to improve the 
Government’s chances of re-election it will be owing to the fact 
that the electors have short memories, and certainly not to anythin 
which the Government has done to improve the efficiency of textile 
production. Nor should Mr. Wilson’s gentle soft-soaping of the 
woollen industry deceive anyone in Yorkshire. He may, if he wishes, 
call the change “one more dividend from the nation’s increased 
production.” But he knows perfectly well—and the industry also 
knows—that the dividend was accidental. If the cloth could have 
been sold abroad it would not have been made available at home. 
In fact, cotton cloth which still can be sold for export is still strictly 
rationed for home consumption. Many a man will find that his 
seventeen coupons for the six months beginning March 1st will 
still leave him with his old shirt disgracing his new suit. But 
when all the nonsense is cut away the woollen cloth is still there— 
And nobody seems to be worried about it except 
Mr. Chetwynd, who is the Labour Member of Parliament for 
Stockton-on-Tees. He asked for an assurance from the President 
of the Board of Trade that rationing by price would not replace 
rationing by coupons. What on earth did Mr. Chetwynd mean? 
Did he want rationing by coupons for ever? Did he wish Mr. 
Wilson to abolish money ? Or did he mean simply that clothing 
is dear and that the President of the Board of Trade could make 
it cheap? Or was he just talking nonsense—like most people who 
talk about “rationing by price” ? 


without coupons. 
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America’s Atomic Advantage 

The note of confidence in the fifth half-yearly report of the United 
gates Atomic Energy Commission rings true. The Commission is 
confident that the American lead in this field can at least be main- 
nined, and probably increased. Both the progress made in the 
ten years since the phenomenon of nuclear fission was first confirmed, 
and the fact that in a matter so crucial to American security the 
Commission probably inclines to caution rather than overstatement, 
gombine to convey this same confidence to the outside world. Slowly 
the safeguards against the aggressive use of atomic power are piling 
up. It is not merely that the American stock of atomic weapons, 
more powerful than the bombs dropped on Japan or in the sub- 
sequent tests at Bikini, is growing. There are strict limits to progress 
in that direction. Mr. David Lilienthal, the chairman of the Com- 
mission, said on Monday that the manufacture of atomic bombs was 
not a job for the production line. That is good news, anyway, since 
if mass production is not possible for the Americans it is certainly 
not possible for the Russians. In addition to this it has, of course, 
always been possible that atomic warfare, like gas warfare, can 
be prevented by mutual forbearance. Such forbearance is all 
the more likely when one side possesses a commanding lead. And, 
finally, the chances of the Russians’ being able to wipe out the 
American lead are reduced temporarily by a shortage of skilled 
men and technical experience and permanently by the “ political” 
attitude to science, which holds back advanced research. 


The Kravchenko Trial 

What is important about the libel action which Mr. Kravchenko, 
the author of that remarkable book I Chose Freedom, is bringing 
against the French Communist weekly Les Lettres Frangaises is 
that the real defendant is the Russian Government. If it is possible 
for such widely opposed views of the Soviet régime as have emerged 
at the trial to exist side by side, the Russian Government has only 
itself blame. By sealing itself and its citizens off from the rest of 
the world it has chosen to make itself a mystery and, because of their 
rarity, first-hand accounts of life in Russia such as those provided 
by Mr. Kravchenko, or spontaneous actions such as the defenestra- 
t he school-teacher Mrs. Kosenkina, have an exaggerated value. 
he rest of the evidence that has come from Russia goes to prove 
(except to the most starry-eyed fellow-travellers) that life for the 
average man in the Soviet Union tends to be nasty, brutish and short. 
It is the evidence that gives the trial its real value. 








Parliament and Blood Sports 

The luck of the ballot for Private Members’ Bills in the House of 
Commons has made it certain that both the measures prohibiting 
what are commonly known as blood sports will be duly introduced 
and voted on. The recent articles and correspondence in the 
Spectator show how sharp the division of opinion on this subject 
is, and how hard it must be to measure the cruelty which hunting 
unquestionably involves against the pleasure which hunting un- 
questionably gives to a certain number of people—whether they 
actually take part in it or not. It can be argued that if there is 
cruelty that ends the matter; cruelty to animals is not tolerable 
in a civilised community. And it is true that this country has a 
creditable record in its progressive prohibition of various forms of 
cruelty. On the other hand it is rarely wise to legislate too far 
ahead of public opinion. Public opinion in this matter is not 
represented by a vocal few, and it may be that the 


' 
necessarily 


general feeling in favour of abolishing all hunting of animals is 
Stronger than has so far appeared. But the opponents of blood 
Sports the House of Commons have shown wisdom in dividing 


their attack, bringing in one Bill to prohibit the hunting of the hare, 
t the badger and the otter, and another a week or two later 


te Stag, 
to prohibit fox-hunting. The case for the former measure is very 


strong. The persons deprived of the pleasure they claim would be 
relatively few, and if any of the animals concerned need to be 
exterminated that can be done far more humanely than by hunting 
them to death. If the humanitarians can achieve their purpose here 
they might give discussion and argument regarding fox-hunting a 


uttle | to do its work 


nger 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE most interesting topics in Parliament this week were not 

those which were discussed on the floor of either House. With 
the debate on the Tribunal scheduled for Thursday, Members had 
expected that, having waited so long, the Prime Minister would not 
announce his changes in the Government until the end of the week. 
The neat little re-shuffle which was published on Wednesday 
morning confounded the prophets and emphasised that Mr. Attlee’s 
acceptance of the Tribunal’s findings was absolute. 

* * * . 

By sound reasoning or otherwise, the absence of any major change 
was being taken as a re-affirmation of the Prime Minister’s con- 
fidence in Mr. Bevin. No one who knew him had doubted the 
Foreign Secretary’s ability to ride out the storm within the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party, but he had not been at his best in the 
Palestine debate, and many who voted for the Government were 
known to have been deeply disturbed by the way in which the 
whole affair had been handled. For the first time there seemed 
to be serious question whether Mr. Bevin might be translated. 

7 o 7 * 

But over Palestine, more than any other subject, Members have 
been apt to lose their sense of proportion. The debate on the 
Organisation for European Economic Recovery on Thursday and 
Friday had adjusted a little of the balance—and much of the credit 
both for what has been done and the way it is being done belong to 
the Foreign Secretary—and the announcement on Saturday of the 
agreement over the Council of Europe restored it to equilibrium. 
The fact is, of course, that though the Foreign Secretary has 
failed in some details he has been right in essentials, and at this 
moment essentials are vital. 

* * * * 

Questions have been lively all the week. On Monday some Con- 
servatives, pointedly ignoring the fact that two of their members had 
just returned from such trips, asked who provided the funds for 
Members of Parliament to tour the United States. When a 
colleague rose to their defence and asked whether the expenses 
were not always inadequate, Mr. McNeil, with long weeks at Lake 
Success in mind, said “that is my sad and protracted experience.” 
Dr. Edith Summerskill was in trouble over sugar and Mr. De La 
Bere cried plaintively, “Can’t we get anything sweet from this 
Government ? ” 

* * oa * 

On Wednesday it was the Admiralty’s turn. The Civil Lord, 
Mr. Edwards, is a genial and robust figure, but when Mr. Erroll 
tackled him on the architectural] arrangements for the new Observa- 
tory which is being transferred from Greenwich to Hurstmonceaux 
it was not altogether surprising that he was in difficulties. With 
disarming candour he admitted that the Admiralty was a party to 
the undertaking that the Council for Fine Arts should be consulted 
on such questions, and that it might have been better to consult 
them before any buildings were erected, but the gun to which he 
stuck with splendid if illogical tenacity was that the building that 
had been erected was only a small one. This Mr, Driberg described 
as “the housemaid’s traditional excuse” and went on to ask 
whether the Admiralty architect who was to build the Observatory 
had any other experience than in the erection of “those new 
married quarters in our barracks which are such a pleasing feature 
of the landscape.” Mr. Edwards doggedly replied that the 
Council for Fine Arts would at least be consulted about the domes. 

. 7 * * 

At the end of questions came an even heavier naval engagement, 
this time between Mr. Churchill and Mr. Alexander, over the new 
arrangements for Courts Martial, Both were at their most bull- 
doggish, Mr. Churchill squaring his shoulders to charge Me. 
Alexander with cowardice in the face of party pressure, and Mr. 
Alexander sticking out his jaw to tell Mr. Churchill that discipline 
didn’t only depend on rank, and that in any case no man had been 
more careful to take account of political opinion than he, Me. 
Churchill. Both were obviously enjoying themselves, as ex-First 
Lords remembering their days at the helm, and Members went off to 
A. M. C. 


the library and committee rooms refreshed. 
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RUSSIA THE 


OUR years ago this week—no longer ago than that—President 

Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill and Marshal Stalin met at Yalta in 
the Crimea to settle the future of Europe. Germany was on the 
point of collapse, though, in fact, the unconditional surrender was 
postponed for three months longer. But it was clear that whatever 
the three heads of the three victorious nations decided would have 
the force of law for the Continent. And a great deal was decided. 
There was general agreement. Each of the three Powers was to 
occupy a separate zone of Germany, with co-ordination through a 
Central Control Commission with headquarters at Berlin. A funda- 
mental principle of the Atlantic Charter, the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which they will live, was re- 
affirmed. Special declarations were recorded regarding the establish- 
ment of a strong, free and independent Poland; and there was finally 
registered “ our common determination to maintain and strengthen 
in the peace to come that unity of purpose and of action which 
has made victory possible and certain for the United Nations in 
this war.” The note of fraternity and unity was sounded by 
Marshal Stalin in speeches instinct with emotion at the concluding 
banquet. That was in February. By May, a month or so after 
President Roosevelt’s death, the situation had become such that 
President Truman sent the most trusted of his predecessor’s unoffi- 
cial advisers, Mr. Harry Hopkins, to Moscow in a desperate attempt 
to stop the drift that was carrying Russia and America farther 
and farther from each other. The attempt met with limited success. 
Stalin was extremely difficult about Poland, accusing Great Britain 
of trying again to create a cordon sanitaire along Russia’s western 
frontier, as in 1919, and insisting on the establishment in Warsaw 
of that “ friendly ” government, which has gradually become what 
the government at Warsaw now is. The consolidation of a Com- 
munist Eastern Europe had begun. 


From February, 1945, an unbroken thread of events and their 
consequences runs on to February, 1949—the Potsdam agreement 
on the economic unity of Germany and its naked violation by 
Russia ; the creation of the Cominform ; the erection of the Iron 
Curtain ; the bisection of Germany ; the blockade of Berlin ; the 
belated reaction of the Western Allies in the creation of the Organ- 
isation for European Economic Co-operation ; the conclusion of the 
Brussels Treaty for both economic co-operation and military 
defence ; the Atlantic Pact discussions and the now imminent adop- 
tion of that instrument. Finally, as latest occasion of Russian hos- 
tility, comes the agreement between the Western Foreign Ministers 
on the creation of an enlarged Council of Europe, and with it a 
democratic European Assembly, whose functions will be none 
the less important because they will be purely consultative. The 
Assembly is an experiment, but unquestionably a sound experi- 
ment, while the Council of Ministers will be competent to develop 
in various ways in the political sphere the cooperation which the 
nineteen Marshall Aid Powers are prosecuting so successfully in 
the economic sphere. And behind all this, of course, stands the 
prospect of the Atlantic Pact, associating, for purely defensive pur- 
poses, the whole military and economic strength of the United 
States and Canada with the united force of Britain, France and 
the other European nations associated or likely to be associated 
wrth them to this end. The work is far from complete yet, and it 
must be pushed forward with all speed, but it has gone far enough 
to cause Russia manifest concern, and her various expressions of it 
create a new problem to-day. 

It is a problem which has many aspects. The two most perti- 
nent questions are, What does Russia really want ? And how far 
does Marshal Stalin speak for Russia, including M. Molotov and 
including the Politburo ? To neither can an assured answer be 


AMBIGUOUS 


given. Again and again, most notably in the discussions of lag 
August on the lifting of the Berlin blockade, it has suited Russian 
interests, or Russian aims, for Marshal Stalin to conclude wha 
looked like a firm agreement, and for someone else, acting obyj- 
ously on high orders, to repudiate it the next day or the ney 
week. There always appear to be at least two authoritative voices 
emanating directly or indirectly from the Kremlin. At the present 
moment, Marshal Stalin's superficially emollient reply to four 
questions put by an American journalist, followed by his indica. 
tion of his willingness to meet President Truman somewhere 
behind the Iron Curtain, synchronise significantly with the Soviet 
Foreign Office’s ungoverned attack on Anglo-American “ imperial. 
ism” in Europe and the imperious summons to Norway to 
say where she stands in regard to the projected Atlantic Pact, 
Which is the real voice of Russia ? Has the contradiction been 
deliberately concerted, with a view to causing bewilderment and 
possibly division ? And is it safe to assume that if agreement 
with Marshal Stalin could be reached even now, the agreement 
would be honoured and a new era opened in Europe ? Are we, 
in other words, in the realm of statesmanship or of tactics ? . 


Since those questions cannot be confidently answered, as they 
cannot, the Western Allies must shape their policy circumspectly 
in the light of all the relevant factors. Of these the least relevant 
are Marshal Stalin’s four answers. All of them, except the expres- 
sion of readiness to meet President Truman, are vague and condi- 
tional ; at the same time complete disregard of them by America 
would be represented as rejection of an olive branch to the great 
benefit of Soviet propagandists. For that reason the suggestion ofa 
meeting with President Truman should be explored a little further, 
though better motives than mere personal amour propre would 
justify Mr. Truman in declining to admit the principle that a 
President of the United States must travel to Moscow or Teheran 
or Yalta or Prague if he ever wants to meet the Prime Minister 
of the U.S.S.R. Any such meeting, moreover, would need to be 
preceded by careful preparation, and the President, whose ex- 
perience in the international field is limited, would need to be 
accompanied by his ablest advisers. There need be no misgivings 
in this country about such a meeting d deux. In the first 
place no agreement binding any other Power would be possible. 
Second, and more important, relations between ourselves and the 
United States admit of no shadow of suspicion on the one hand 
and no shadow of hesitation to consult and to inform on the other. 
It is difficult to see how a discussion between Mr. Truman and 
Marshal Stalin could do harm, provided agreement can be reached 
about place (Switzerland would be a wise choice) and time, and 
it is at least conceivable that it might do some good. The idea has 
already been dismissed by Washington, no doubt after consultation 
with America’s allies, but it would be wise to go rather further than 
that, and advance some alternative programme which the Allies 
could, and Marshall Stalin might or might not, accept. 


However all this may be decided, it is imperative that the 
Western Allies be not deflected from their present policies, as 
Russia is obviously endeavouring to deflect them. Things are 
going relatively well in Western Europe—relatively, at any rate, 
to Eastern Europe. The Marshall Plan, which Russia has from 
the first tried to sabotage, is working satisfactorily not simply in 
respect of relief, which is easy, but in respect of co-operation. 
Production in most countries is increasing, and the standard of 
life slowly rising. The Brussels Treaty has yielded rapid and 
effective fesults in the field of common defence, and the prospect 
of its association with an Atlantic Pact strengthens confidence 
Western Europe incalculably. And the announcement this week 
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of complete agreement on the widening of the field of Western 
Union, with a Council of Foreign Ministers and a Consultative 
Conference, Western Germany being in due course a candidate 
for membership of both bodies, signifies marked progress towards 
unity, stability and ultimate prosperity. All of this, particularly 
any formal identification of Western Germany with Western 
furope, is anathema to the Kremlin, whose policies can only be 
forwarded by disunity and discontent. Hence the outcry against 
Western Union and the attempt to deter Norway from any asso- 
ciation with an Atlantic Pact. The reply of the Norwegian 
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Government is admirably firm and unprovocative, and it is hard 
to see how the Kremlin can carry the matter further. In the 
larger field the Allies have only to be equally firm, and at the same 
time responsive to any serious approach. The “ neutral” United 
Nations Committee is still negotiating with all parties for a settle- 
ment of the Berlin currency dispute. If that should be achieved 
the road to far larger agreements would be thrown open at once. 
If, therefore, the Russians are for agreement, that is the way to get 
it. Meanwhile the States of Western Europe must hold resolutely 
to their present course. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE heat, is seems, is to be turned on Mr. Bevin. Apart from the 

snappers and snarlers of the Left, who are always there, the 
Tories, I see it stated, think it would be good party capital to get 
the Foreign Secretary out of office before the General Election. 
There are such allegations as the Observer’s assertion—entirely 
unfounded, as I have the best reason to believe—that “ the Cabinet, 
overruling the Foreign Secretary, put an end to the past fortnight’s 
sabre-rattling and decided on a policy of accepting the State of Israel 
asa reality.” Even Mr. Clement Davies has dealt a quite unmerited 
whack. Actually Mr. Bevin has gone on his steady way unper- 
turbed, and reached as good conclusions as it is open to any Foreign 
Minister in the circumstances to reach. Once the Balfour Declara- 
tion had been issued a peaceful solution of the Palestine question 
became hopeless. Long before Mr. Bevin’s time things were getting 
worse and worse, and from start to finish he has had to cope with 
the difficulties caused by America’s almost provocatively pro-Zionist 
policy. As for recognition, it was obviously desirable for the 
Commonwealth countries to get together if they would. In the end 
they would not, Canada and Australia running ahead, and India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon refusing to come into line even now. But the 
fact that Mr. Bevin failed in the end to get uniform action does not 
for a moment justify the suggestion that he was wrong to try for it. 
He was clearly right to try for it, even if it did mean some slight delay. 
In regard to the European Assembly, again, the result of the Foreign 
Secretary’s efforts is that we have. got exactly what we ought to have— 
aCouncil of Foreign Ministers, with executive powers, and a popular 
Assembly with consultative functions. Mr. Bevin is evidently not 
worrying about his critics, and with some of them, I fancy, his 
stock is already going up again. 

ca * * * 

If I am rightly informed, and having regard to the source of my 
information it is difficult to believe that I am not, the publishers of 
Mr. Churchill’; War Memoirs—Messrs. Cassell—have found the 
enterprise something of a gold-mine. They paid for the English 
book-rights of the five volumes £50,000. On the first volume, The 
Gathering Storm, they have netted, I am told, not far short of 
£100,000 which must be a record for publishers in this country. The 
amount paid to Mr. Churchill under this head is, of course, relatively 
negligible. It is only a fraction of what he gets from the serial rights 
and the book-rights in America. Mr. Lloyd George was said to have 
ckared £250,000 by his Memoirs. I should suppose Mr. Churchill 
would considerably exceed this—but Sir Stafford will see to it that 


it does him relatively little good. 


* * * * 


With stories of murders appearing in the papers at what seems 
to be the rate of about one a day, the impression is inevitably created 
that murders are increasing. It would seem that for the moment 
they actually are. Figures the Home Secretary has just given show 
that in the fourth quarters of 1947 and 1948 the numbers were 42 
and §5 respectively. Not too much should be built on this, for 
other figures, giving the monthly returns for 1948, show that there 
is fluctuation rather than a consistent rise. There were, for example, 
tight murders each in March and July, and 25 in December. 
When it comes to drawing conclusions regarding the effect of capital 
punishment, advocates both of the abolition and of the maintenance 
of the penalty will no doubt go their own way—the one class pointing 
out that the increase in murders proves that the fear of hanging is 


no deterrent, and the other claiming (obviously without solid basis) 
that but for hanging the increase would be much greater. Mean< 
while it is of some importance that the Prime Minister has asked 
the new Royal Commission on Capital Punishment to considef 
changes in the method of execution, i.e., the substitution of some 
other penalty than hanging. Neither America’s electric chair nor 
France’s guillotine is likely to be cited as an improvement. No 
country seems to have experimented yet (apart from Belsen) in injec- 
tions or the gas-chamber—or even the hemlock which carried 
Socrates out of the world. 
* * * * 

The minor Ministerial changes consequent on the resignation of 
Mr. Belcher could not well be less exciting. The only one that cally 
for comment is the shift of Mr. L. J. Edwards from the Parliamentary, 
Secretaryship of the Ministry of Health to the similar office at the 
Board of Trade. Technically this is not promotion, but it will give 
Mr. Edwards fuller scope, for he will be working with a chief with a 
less dominating personality than Mr. Bevan. Mr. Edwards, a former 
trade union official who once had some thought of taking orders, 
combines quiet integrity with unpretentious ability. He should be 
a valuable support to Mr. Wilson, the more so since he is already’ 
familiar with the work of the Department, having been Parliamentary, 
Private Secretary to the last President of the Board of Trade, Sir; 
Stafford Cripps. 

* ” . * 

The restoration of Private Members’ Bills has resulted in twenty 
three such measures being presented and read a first time. They 
cover a wide variety of subjects, but remarkably enough no fewer 
than eight deal in one way or another with the welfare of animals, 
There are, of course, the two much discussed Bills prohibiting 
“ blood-sports,” another on the baiting of animals, another on the 
sale of pet animals, another on the protection of pit ponies, another, 
on the docking and nicking of horses, another on the slaughter, 
of animals in Scotland, another on the exportation of horses. Six 
of the eight Bills—all, in fact, except the two blood-sports ones—are. 
in the name of Conservatives. There seems notable evidence here 
of the prevalence of a sane humanitarian spirit. 

* + * * 

The opportunities of agreeing with the Daily Worker are so rare 
that I hasten to seize one while I can, “ Dunghill journalism” is 
the description it applies to the two Sunday papers which thought i 
consistent with their reputation to buy the life-stories of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sydney Stanley respectively. About the latter personage I know, 
and desire to know, nothing. As to the former, to give him an inch 
more publicity, to say nothing of opportunity for an attempt at self-| 
justification, is a degradation of every standard of journalistic decency. 
It is sometimes claimed—I have made the claim myself—that this 
country has the best Press in the world. Some papers seem deters 
mined that that shall never be said again. 

o * * 7 
University Intelligence 

“A new club called the Coffee-potters has started at Downing 
this term. Its members claim that they make the best cup of coffee 
in the University, and only expert coffee brewers are being invited 
to join. They have designed a bright magenta tie bearing an 
embroidered old black coffee-pot edged with light blue.”—Varsity. 

JANUS, 
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EATED many degrees above hothouse point, the Enterprise 

Express transports you from Dublin to Belfast in exactly two- 
ana-a-quarter hours with a punctuality that makes anyone used to 
the oddities of lesser Irish trains blink in disbelief. At 5.30 p.m. it 
leaves Amiens Street, and at 6.50 p.m. the price of whisky rises from 
Is. §d. to 2s. 6d.; you are across the Border. Southern Irishmen— 
even those who do not call the Six Counties a “ police State "have 
often told me that Belfast immediately depresses them by its display 
of armed R.U.C. men and service uniforms. I was in Belfast half a 
day before I saw a policeman, and there were comparatively fewer 
servicemen about than one would expect in a large English town. 
My own first impressions of Belfast were that the men were younger 
than in Dublin and the girls prettier. The first is probably due to 
full employment and better wages ; the second no man is expected to 
explain. 

Sir Basil Brooke, Northern Ireland’s Prime Minister, after urgent 
discussions with Mr. Attlee on Eire’s Republic of Ireland Act, has 
sprung a General Election on February 1toth. So much you can 
read in the newspapers ; you will not gather more from casual con- 
versation in Belfast. However, Sir Basil has declared his reason, 
which appears obvious and straightforward enough. He has received 
an assurance from Mr. Attlee that the status of Northern Ireland 
will definitely not be altered unless the majority of the people will it 
so. He is therefore asking the people to show emphatically that 
they do not desire any such change. His Labour and anti-Partitionist 
opponents reply that his reason is obvious but far from straight- 
forward. The Government, they say, is rushing the election before 
‘the new electoral register comes into force on April Ist, so as to 
disfranchise a large number of new and possibly hostile voters (any- 
one, in fact, who has reached the age of twenty-one since January Ist, 
1946). Also the Unionists can command their heaviest support when 
they appeal to the electorate on a straight Partition issue, unharassed 
by the need to explain their social and financial policies. 

If the general public is disinclined to discuss the election, the 
politicians are not. In England politics are bitter ; in the South of 
Ireland fanatical ; I know of no adjective to describe the pass:onate 
hatred they engender in the North of Ireland. At Stormont such 
exchanges as the following are commonplace: 

Mr. Beattie (Ind. Soc.): “I was a Protestant al] my life... . 

Mr. Midgley (U.): “ You are not a Protestant.” 

Mr. Beattie: “I am a better one than you. You denied the 
Lord Jesus Christ at a funeral that both of us were at, and pre- 
vented those present from singing a hymn.” 

Mr. Diamond (Soc. Rep.): “ Judas Iscariot ! ” 

One begins to understand why the man-in-the-street is reluctant to 
discuss politics. 

The other day I visited Col. S. H. Hall-Thompson, Minister of 
Education, in his pleasant, secluded house near Stormont. Talking 
1o him in his quiet room, listening to his modest and courteous 
explanations (“I’m in politics—but I’m not a politician”), I found 
it hard to believe that he was really involved in this incessant mill. 
Yet education, of course, is one of Northern Ireland’s most worried 
bones of contention. For instance, voluntary schools receive a 
Government grant which pays for 65 per cent. of their building and 
maintenance. Until recently it was only 50 per cent. Voluntary 
schools, in fact, mean Roman Catholic schools, since Catholics insist 
on religious instruction being received only in their own institutions. 
State schools get full aid, and the Catholics have always claimed that 
this is discrimination, since State schools are really Protestant. On 
the other hand, the National Union of Protestants (“the ror per 
cent. Protestants,” says Col. Hall-Thompson) violently oppose the 
extra grant to voluntary schools as being money handed directly 
into the tight grip of Rome. On many other like matters the 
Minister is under fire from both sides. 


” 


To an unjaundiced eye Col. Hall-Thompson appears an upright 
man, determined to be fair-minded in spite of knowing that some- 
hody 


will always describe fair-mindedness as bias. As I left him, 
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IN DARKEST BELFAST 


By RAWLE KNOX 
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to be swept back into Belfast by the Corporation’s impressively 
efficient transport service, those tales of the Unionist “ police State” 
behind an Irish “iron curtain” seemed as unlikely as leprechauns 
But in Belfast I met Mr. Jack Beattie. Mr. Beattie is something of 
a miracle in Northern Ireland politics. A Protestant teacher and 
Independent Socialist, he represents Pottinger at Stormont and Weg 
Belfast at Westminster, and in twenty-eight years has never been 
defeated in an election. Despite his record, he wore an air of weary 
hopelessness. 

Pottinger holds about 10,000 Protestants and 2,000 Catholics: 
these numbers have remained fairly constant over the last three 
elections, and so has the proportion of voters who went to the polls, 
Yet Mr. Beattie’s majority has been steadily and mysteriously whittled 
down, until in 1945 he defeated his Unionist opponent, Dr. Rodgers, 
by only 478 votes. He cannot escape the feeling that this time he js 
sunk. When I spoke to him he had just come from Anderson Street, 
a couple of rows of houses—120 in all—in his division. He declared 
that fifty adults who had lived in the street all their lives were not 
on the electoral register, and could not understand why. He said 
that he would not be able to hire a hall in his constituency because 
they all belonged to Unionists. He said that in Pottinger, which 
suffered considerably from air-raids, only two new houses had been 
built since the war, and that both these had been promptly bought 
for “ safe ” Protestant families. Above all he dearly wishes that the 
British Government, which has been so concerned to observe the 
conduct of elections in Continental countries, would step round the 
corner and take a look at Northern Ireland on Febrvary roth, | 
could not doubt Mr. Beattie’s sincerity, though his opponents 
do. Personally I found extremely moving his great fatigue in a 
hopeless fight. 

In the dissolved House of Commons the Unionists held thirty-five 
seats, Independent Unionists two, anti-Partitionists eight, Socialist 
Republicans one, Labour three, Independent Labour one, and Inde- 
pendents two. In practice this meant that in a straight Partition 
vote the Government would get forty-one out of fifty-two. Sucha 
vote has only been taken twice in the past year, since, however com- 
forting it may be for the Government, it is not possible to be 
forever debating the state to which one has called oneself. The 
answer was On both occasions decisive. Despite Sir Basil Brooke's 
reasoning, it is hard to see how that answer will be in any way 
emphasised by holding an election now. Tactically, of course, he 
has chosen his time well. The Northern Ireland Labour Party 
recently split from top to bottom on a suggestion that the party 
should be affiliated to the British Labour Party, which at once set 
anti-Partition Socialists crowing in alarm. Mr. R. Getgood, who 
telies on a number of Nationalist votes in the Oldpark division, 
resigned the chairmanship. There were several other departures and 
defections. Though the cheery North Down candidate, Mr. Samuel 
Napier, told me that all was now happy and harmonious, most people 
think that it will take more than the organisation of Mr. A. Johnson, 
on loan from the British Labour Party, for official Labour to make 
an impression. Meanwhile, the anti-Partitionists are themselves 
partitioned in mid-Tyrone. 

The sudden decision of Mr. Costello to initiate an all-party fund 
in the South to support anti-Partitionist candidates in the North 
certainly affected nominations for the election, though it can hardly 
influence the result. Even anti-Partitionists in the North have 
described it as “too little and too late.” At present the fund 
will go chiefly to contest seats in Counties Fermanagh and Tyrone; 
in the first Unionists hold two seats out of three, though they 
lose the county’s single seat at Westminster by 2,000-3,0c0 ; in the 
second two out of five, which is hardly proportionate to their heavy 
minority. Anti-Partitionists will not contest the seats with any 
hope of winning, but to put on record their total vote in the two 
counties. Despite mixed feelings about the fund in the North, it 
was everywhere well supported in the South, except at the eve!- 
Tory Ballsbridge area of Dublin where the rector of St. Barthole- 
mew’s “picketed” the collectors at last Sunday’s church doot 
collection. 

Nomination day last Monday showed that 16 Unionists, three 
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ysopposed. Only in the Bloomfield division of Belfast, where the 
ingle Communist candidate makes a lonely appearance, will there 
be a three-cornered fight. 

No party believes that this election will produce any noticeable 
change either in the representation at Stormont or in the political 
tension of Northern Ireland. In fact, it is impossible to say what 
could ever do so. Either by excellent organisation of their loyal 
majority, as the Unionists claim, or by cunningly carving the con- 
stituencies so as to distort real proportions, as the anti-Partitionists 
diege—just over one-third of the population is Roman Catholic— 
the Government has kept its majority solidly intact for twenty-eight 
years. So long a domination vitiates belief in a party system. It is 
ynhealthy that Unionist politicians quite naturally call anyone who 
opposes them “ disloyal ”; that anti-Partitionists call police arrests 
under the Special Powers Acts a “ pogrom”; that for twenty-five 
years there has been a daily average of between three- and four- 
hundred political priscners in Northern Ireland gaols. It would 
require a miracle to create political divisions in Northern Ireland 
that other countries consider normal. In the South politics are 
embittered by memories of the civil war, but one feels that they will 
fade with the men who foster them. Memories in the North go 
back to the Reformation, and show no signs of fading yet. 


Colonial Future 


THE NEED FOR FACTS 


By AUDREY RICHARDS 





E are constantly told that ovr Colonial policy has two goals— 

the rapid economic development of backward areas and the 
more or less rapid transfer of authority from Whitehall to the 
Colonial Office. Lord Miéilverton’s article in the Spectator of 
January 28th dealt with one aspect of this dual policy, when he asked 
us to face quite: frankly the difficulties of combining the high-level 
central planning necessary for industrial expansion in Colonial areas 
with a consistent and determined development of local self-govern- 
ment. This article deals with another aspect of the same problem. 
It discusses the economic and social data which must be the basis 
of such central planning and the detailed knowledge of the cultural 
characteristics of different Colonial peoples which is essential if 
administrators are to be able to adjust such policies to local condi- 
tions, let alone to put them across, 

The need for such knowledge is evident. The economist who 
works in the Colonial field is not only grappling with problems of 
planning with which we are still experimenting rather anxiously 
in this country, but he is doing so usually with little knowledge of 
the local resources of the Colony with which:he is concerned, and 
sometimes a complete lack of basic statistics as to population, output, 
marketing and consumption. He may be quite unaware of the com- 
plex motives which lead a Colonial labourer to work in a new indus- 
trial enterprise or to stay away from such work. The politicians and 
the Colonial administrators who are at work on new constitutions are 
often similarly hampered. They may know the general type of 
indigenous political system on which they are hoping to build some- 
thing that resembles our notion of democratic institutions, but more 
often than not no one has made a sufficiently detailed analysis of the 
lay social structure of the many different cultural groups that 
after all, a name that can be applied 











lved. Democracy is, 
iber of different forms of local government. 
list might be easily multiplied. Pressure of population calls 
for studies of recent adaptations in land-icnure. Urban development 
leads to demands for sccial surveys, and it is remarkable in how few 
cases we have satisfactory surveys of the structure of Colonial towns. 
The burden of Colonial research of this type probably falls on 
anthropologists and sociologists, since all-round pictures of particular 
cultures are necessary as a basis for special developments, but there 
is also work, and work of an urgent character, for demographers, 
geographers, economists, lawyers,- educationists and psychologists. 
A number of social scientists are in fact already at work. In 1944 
the Secretary of State appointed a Colonial Social Science Council 
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to advise him on the spending of the research funds made available 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940. This 
Council is one of a series of advisory bodies which are concerned 
with separate spheres of work such as medical, agricultural, 
veterinary, fisheries, and products research, The Colonial Social 
Science Council, which has never attracted much public attention, 
is in fact an exceedingly interesting experiment, since it is the first 
research body in this country which has representatives of all the 
major social sciences, anthropology, sociology, psychology, economics, 
law, geography, education, and linguistics.* The Council has already 
fostered a number of pieces of research. Anthropological studies of 


tribes or groups of which little is known are being carried out in 


Northern Rhodesia, in Kenya, Sarawak and Borneo. A survey of 
African languages is being organised by the International African 
Institute. A family study in four peasant communities of Jamaica 
is in course of completion, An investigation of the life and labour 
of women in a province of the British Cameroons was carried out 
by an anthropologist for the Education Department of Nigeria, and 
experiments in educational methods have been started in West 
Africa and the western Pacific. A preliminary enquiry into the 
efficiency of African labour was made in Nairobi. 

There are, of course, a number of difficulties in connection with 
this work. For instance, there are at present no universities in the 
Colonies which are staffed with experts able to take charge of field 
investigations, although the new West Indian University has just 
appointed a Director of Social and Economic Research, and the 
University Colleges at Ibadan and Achimota have advertised for 
Directors of a Social and Economic Research Institute and an African 
Studies Department respectively, and Makerere College in Uganda 
has already made one such appointment. But at present most of the 
research is financed under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act, and some is actually controlled by the Colonial Government 
concerned. This is, of course, an unhealthy position in the case of 
any science. 

Another serious difficulty is the fact that the research methods 
of most of the social sciences are still in an experimental stage where 
field work is concerned, and the problems for investigation in the 
Colonies are unusually difficult. This leads to misunderstandings. 

The anthropologist, whose work is probably of the greatest interest 
to the administrator, at any rate in African territories, has often to 
face trouble of two kinds. He is either rejected as an unnecessary 
nuisance in an already overcrowded day, or else administrators who 
are ignorant of his laborious techniques attribute to him almost super- 
human gifts. He is asked to predict the results of a particular type 
of legislation or to step from an aeroplane and explain “ the working 
of the native mind.” He is told that the Government “ merely ” 
wants to know why tribe X refuses to adopt new methods of rice- 
cultivation ; why such and such an industry cannot get labour or has 
such a low output; why ritual murders continue to be committed 
in a nominally Christian area ; and how to develop a modern system 
of local government. 

These are problems which usually cannot be answered without a 
detailed analysis of the structure of a tribe, its main organised 
activities and what may best be described as its values system. Ia 
the case of an area about which little has previously been written 
such a study might well take over a year, and it is a common practice 
for anthropological students to make two expeditions to a tribal area 
and to spend at least three years before producing their material. 
In the interim period the harassed administrator feels that the 
researcher is “not sufficiently practical.” Similar difficulties are 
experienced I think, wherever Governments try to use social scientists, 
but under Colonial conditions the need for background knowledge for 
the study of a special problem is particularly imperative, since there 
may te no up-to-date material on the region in question to hand. 

The economist, the lawyer or the psychologist, however practical 
his objective may be, is bound to be equally slow. Economists are 
usually trained in the study of highly industrialised societies and not 
that of primitive peasant communities. This difficulty has been over- 
come when the work has been done by an anthropologist with a 


* Joint Councils of this sort have existed for some years in Australia, 
South Africa and Canada, 
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training in economics, as was the case when Professor Raymond Firth 
made his investigation of the fishing industry of some Malay peasants, 
or when an economist and an anthropologist have worked in 
co-operation. Miss Ady’s study of the economic position of the 
people in Ashanti Province in the Gold Coast was combined with 
an investigation of the social structure of these people by Dr. Meyer 
Fortes, who had a special knowledge of the cultures of the Gold 
Coast. Miss Phyllis Deane produced her study of the national 
income of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland with the aid of the 
four anthropologists attached to the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute 
who were making preliminary studies of four particular tribes in 
this part of Central Africa. 

The development of research in the social sciences is thus likely 
to be slow in the Colonial territories in its initial stages, but its 
rate of growth ought to increase quite rapidly within five to ten years. 
Machinery for the accumulation of basic data as to population, vital 
statistics and cost of living of the kind that is taken for granted in 
this country will save each individual field worker from collecting 
his own figures as best he can. A continuous programme of 
fundamental research carried out by local research institutes and 
the universities in this country will build up the necessary back- 
ground for the study of particular problems. The machinery of 
co-operation between Government Departments and the social 
scientists will perhaps creak less ominously as time goes on. In the 
end this country, as well as the Colonies, may benefit 

Next week Dr. ¥. W. Davidson, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
will write on Samoa, Fiji and Tonga. 


NOT WITHOUT DUST 


By A. A, MILNE 


Mr. Milne, Editor of the “Granta” in his undergraduate days, 

Assistant Editor of “ Punch” soon after, and writer of numbers 

of books and plays since then, introduces the Undergraduate Page, 

which is to appear as a weekly feature from our next issue onwards, 
with valuable guidance to aspiring writers. 


OMETIMES I get letters from young people asking “how to 

become a writer.” I gather from their letters that they know 
already how to write (and in any case ] couldn’t tell them much 
about that); what they want to know now is how to get paid for it. 
Once I had a letter from a sympathetic father. Fathers are not 
usually sympathetic; they feel that their sons should be doing a 
real job of work in an office or the great open spaces, and 
“ scribbling,” if so it pleased them, in their spare time. This one, 
to my surprise, was really anxious that his boy should do the work 
he wanted to do. In some extraordinary way he had realised that 
“ writing” counted as work, and he was now trying to find out if 
there was any future in it. 

On these occasions I endeavour to be helpful. Since there was 
a future in it for one young man of whom I have knowledge, the 
most helpful thing which I can do is to tell them how it came about. 
For I do feel, just as genuinely as some of my correspondents seem 
10, that, if I did it, anybody can do it. This isn’t modesty, mock 
or otherwise. It springs from a natural distaste for his own Juvenilia 
which comes, I suppose, to every writer of my age. “Surely,” he 
tells himself as he looks back $n them uneasily, “nobody could 
stert with less than that, and hope to make a success of it.” 

I began, as all who have the chance should begin, by sending up 
contributions to a university magazine. I cannot praise—this is 
another old Cambridge undergraduate speaking—I cannot praise a 
fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never 
sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race, when 
that immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat. 
In other, less beautiful, words, if you want to be a writer, you must 
not exercise your talent wholly in private, you must breathe it in the 
open ; you must sally out and see your adversary the editor (“ meta- 
phorically ” he would say quickly); you must welcome the dust and 
heat, without which upon your brow posterity will not recognise 
you, nor place thereon her immortal garland. For you will never 
be a writer if you are not writing, even now, with your eye on that 
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garland ; and posterity is not going to discover your cloistered master. 
pieces in an old curiosity shop, and say, “ What a genius ! ” 

Posterity, of course, is unlikely anyhow to say, “ What a genius!” 
of you or me; certainly it will not say it of our undergraduate 
writing. Edison described genius as one per cent. inspiration and 
99 per cent. perspiration. As an undergraduate you should concen- 
trate on the perspiration, for you can do nothing about the other, 
Because anybody can buy a pen and, even in these days, a little 
paper ; because there are no examinations to pass, no trade union 
to join, no hard-earned letters after one’s name to win; the young 
writer is apt to tell himself that, once one is born with the gift, jt 
is only a matter of getting recognition from obtuse editors. Believe 
me, it is not so. There is still something to learn. In humour, 
invention, imagination young A may be ten times more gifted than 
the older B; posterity may be celebrating his centenary when the 
gravestone is still only remarking that B was respected by all who 
knew him ; yet commonplace B may have something which makes 
him at the moment more acceptable to an editor, and rightly more 
acceptable, than gifted A. 

What is this something ? It is easier to explain it in relation to 
speaking than to writing. A is a delightful person to talk with, 
gay, amusing, quick, all that we want in a companion. B is slow, 
dull, devoid of humour. But let them both address a public meet- 
ing, and it is easy to see that B may do it successfully and A bea 
complete failure. Well, writing, whether for the editor of your 
university magazine, for a humble living, or for that immortal 
garland, is addressing a public meeting. However brilliant you are, 
you have still to learn how to “get over.” A bad actor can fail to 
do this with Wilde’s most brilliant lines ; a good actor can do it with 
a line which even the author didn’t think very good. 

Most young writers when they begin are either self-conscious, 
and therefore awkward, or are modelling what they think of as 
their style on the style of some other writer—and, inevitably, leaving 
out all that matters, the other writer’s personality. A writer has to 
find out his own natural way of addressing a public meeting, and 
he can only find it by continuous practice in the open. He has, in 
fact, many more examinations to pass than the lawyer or the doctor. 
Every editor, every publisher, every manager is waiting to examine 
him, and the more examinations he goes in for in his youth, the 
more quickly will he learn how to pass them. Universities offer 
this early and priceless opportunity to the young: magazines in 
which they can begin to learn how to write: races in which they 
can match themselves against more dangerous adversaries than they 
met at school. 

Moreover, these are magazines which may catch the eye of a 
London editor . and, to show the value of that, I shall now 
resume my autobiography. I had an unrewarding first term at 
Cambridge (which means eight successive rejections from the 
Granta), but defeated the editor at the ninth encounter, and took his 
place a year later, A series which I then wrote (and, of course, 
accepted) was noticed in London, and I was asked to try my luck 
with similar articles for Punch. As I got my first contribution 
into Punch exactly two years afterwards, it looks as if I were 
over-rating this eye-catching business; but, in fact, it did give 
me a start. For, without it, I might not have had the confidence 
to make writing my whole career; with it, and with the 
remains of the money which had been set aside for my “ education,” 
I could live for a year on the £20 which I earned, and support 
unshaken the two hundred rejection forms which I earned no less 
deservedly. In my next year I made, and lived on, {100, After 
which. ... 

And here at last (for he must have been wondering) the editor of 
the Spectator comes in. When I began to write, there were eight 
evening papers in London, all of which printed articles from the 
unknown free-lance. Forty-eight chances each week of a guinea; 
I say nothing of the obese morning papers. But now, with the fewer 
papers and the so much less paper, the outlook for the young writer 
is become bleak indeed. One began to fear that not even the most 
ephemeral garland could be run for. Let us then be grateful, those 
of us who are just beginning and those of us who had the luck to 
begin in so much easier times, for the sudden, friendly hand which 
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the Spectator holds out to undergraduates*; a hand ‘with eight 
guineas in it. I had been earning my living for eight years before 
[ got as much as that for a single contribution. (On the other hand, 
if I may so put it, I could buy an ounce of tobacco for 4}d. and 
six boxes of matches for a penny. What more did one want for 
literature ?) 

These are the days when we deliver ourselves over to the State 
in triplicate on the day of our birth, and slink out of the race ever 
afterwards, unexercised and unbreathed. So it is not surprising 
that there is serious talk of subsidies for promising young writers. 
I should prefer to hear some talk of rewards for performing young 
writers. If the Government is really interested in the arts, if it 
really wishes to encourage literary talent, there is one immediate and 
obvious way of doing it. Let it subsidise editors with more paper. 
Let every undergraduate, every young man and young woman, have 
the chance which they had in my day: the chance to show whether 
they are sufficiently inspired to win that immortal garland, and, 
more importantly, the chance to show whether they have the guts 
to go on perspiring until the garland is won. “Not ”—and the 
words should be written in letters of fire on your desk—“ not without 
dust and heat.” 


A HOUSING EXAMPLE 


By ALFRED C. BOSSOM, M.P. 


VISITOR to Portugal today can hardly fail to be astonished 
by the conditions existing in that too little known country. 
For twenty years it has been looked upon as a dictatorship, which 
to a certain degree it is, but clearly of a “ benevolent” nature, and 
adverse criticism on many counts is by no means justified by the 
situation one finds in personal contact. When the present régime 
gan the nation’s finances were in chaos, housing was at a low 
ebb, hospital services were largely on the primitive side, and such 
developments as hydro-electricity were practically unknown. Today 
there is no mistaking the air of happiness that pervades the Portu- 
guese community, brought about very largely by the new outlook 
and physical well-being which are the result of the work of self-help 
assistance societies, known locally as social assistance syndicates. 

These syndicates have been responsible for the greater part of 
the new housing work which is going on all over the country, for 
many forms of social insurance, welfare work, health centres, medical 
and hospital treatment. In one clinic I visited in Oporto, there 
were sixty-three doctors, six specialists and four dentists, treating 
over 1,000 patients a day under really high-grade conditions, the 
clinic staying open from eight in the morning until eleven at night. 
There are at present 78 of these syndicates, though it is hoped 
in the course of the next five to ten years to simplify their working 
by combining them into about twenty larger organisations. The 
clerical work even now is all done by one special syndicate. 
Members of trade unions, of the professions, and private individuals, 
belong to these bodies and share in the benefit of their work—of 
which, apart from the excellent health service, the primary and out- 
Standing achievement is housing. 

On arrival at the airfield at Lisbon, the first thing one sees is a 
large settlement of individual two-storey houses, built of concrete 
slabs with stucco rendering in pastel colours, with red-tiled roofs, 
laid out with plenty of garden space around them. Not far off, at 
the village (bairro) of Avalade, near Lisbon, there is a still larger 
enterprise, in which homes will be provided for over 100,000 people. 
The work was begun only last June, but already hundreds of families 
are occupying their new homes, and within a few months this 
number will be increased by several thousands. In this case the 
buildings are three or four storeys high, comprising nine different 
types of flats ranging from the smallest, intended for aged couples, 
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with one bedroom, bathroom, living-room and kitdien, to the normal 
family flat with three bedrooms, bathroom, living-room and kitchen- 
dining-room, and to still larger ones with provision for a servant, 
who has her own bath and toilet accommodation. 

These two examples are typical of the work done by these 
syndicates all over the country for their members, who pay a low 
rent, amounting to four or five per cent. on the cost of building, 
and after paying this for twenty years (in the case of houses, either 
individual or rwo-family, but not flats) automatically become owners 
of their own homes. Insurance included in this membership pro- 
vides that if the tenant dies before that time the house at once 
belongs to his widow or other dependants. In some cases the widow 
also receives the equivalent of her husband’s wage for a further 
three to six months, to give her time to adjust herself to her new 
situation. The amount paid into the syndicate by each member 
varies slightly, but is usually something like five per cent. of his 
normal earnings, which gives him numerous benefits as well as 
accumulating a sum of money, and the right to have one of these 
modern houses. His employer pays a contribution amounting to 
about Ir per cent. of the worker’s wage. 

Each settlement has highly-trained resident social workers, 
equipped to give advice on minor health troubles, education and care 
of children, preparation of food, sound and economic house- 
furnishing and other household matters. Every tenant is shown a 
completely furnished example of the house or flat he will have, 
with all fixtures, carpets, curtains, equipment and well-designed and 
cheap furniture, and given details of the price of each item and 
where it can be obtained. Curiously enough, no cooking-stoves are 
provided. Services are laid on and storage-space arranged for fuel, 
but the tenant himself decides what type of stove he prefers. 

The building work is good, solid and permanent, with an 
abundance of marble inside. This is cheap and easily worked in 
Portugal and has excellent wearing properties ; I looked over many 
buildings and did not see a crack anywhere. Staircases are fireproof 
in the multi-storey structures, doors and windows frequently have 
stone jambs, woodwork is painted a strong primary colour. Every 
individual house has space for an outside shed, which the tenant 
often constructs himself, getting materials and paint from the syn- 
dicate and paying for it by degrees over a period of thirty months. 

The whole scheme is well worth considering in relation to 
problems in this country. It is carried out by private enterprise at 
no cost to the State—which incidentally keeps taxes to the minimum, 
the lowest-paid workers being only liable for about 1 per cent., 
and even the best-off never apparently having to pay more than 10 
per cent. of their income from all sources. High-grade houses for 
professional and business men are also being built, standing in their 
own ground—in which these tenant-purchasers must not grow 
vegetables. They are expected to lay out artistic gardens and keep 
them in good order, whereas tenants of small houses are encouraged 
to grow food, and the gardens laid out around the poorer blocks of 
flats, etc., are maintained by the owning authority. 

Apart from the direct work of these syndicates, another form of 
house-building is going on with good results, arranged by the 
Government and comprising a wide range of one-storey houses, some 
of them two-family units, but mostly individual. For these, which 
were begun some years ago, the State originally provided the money 
without interest and with no expectation of its return, the accumu- 
lated rents being pooled as a revolving fund to build more houses. 
Under this plan houses are still being built without the need for 
new capital. These are all of four or more rooms, with the appro- 
priate kitchen and bathroom space which is now considered uni- 
versally essential. No family with children of both sexes is allowed 
to occupy a house with less than three bedrooms, and no one may 
rent one of these houses unless his income is below a certain level, 
though during his tenancy the income may rise 20 per cent. without 
disqualifying him for occupation. 

The average earning of a tenant is about £3 weekly, though often 
the wife works also, bringing their combined income to as much 
as £5. A detailed investigation shows that the rents for all these 
new houses are kept low, the smallest amounting to not more than 
the equivalent of 5s. a week. As with the building syndicates, tenantg 








of Government-provided houses become owners after paying rent 
for twenty years—or they may, if they can save enough, pay rent 
for ten years and the remainder in a lump sum at the end of that 
time, becoming house-owners forthwith. 

To supplement this effort to raise the standard of living and pro- 
mote self-respect, responsibility and a sense of security amongst all 
grades and particularly the workers, amenities are given a prior place 
in the national development programme. The Government has built 
huge modern hospitals, as well-equipped as any in Europe. Hydro- 
electric undertakings are being constructed on the River Tagus and 
its tributaries and the Douro, producing light and power at so 
cheap a rate that houses can be electrically run at from a quarter to 
half the cost of using coal and wood. Details of every develop- 
ment and its auxiliary benefits, such as adequate transport, shopping 
centres, social centres and so on, have been considered according to 
local needs. Each bairro has its own school, illiteracy is being 
steadily wiped out, and an unbiased observer cannot but recognise 
that the level of citizenship is being substantially raised. 

Here then is an experiment, inspired by the Government but 
practically all carried out by private enterprise, which is proving 
a marked success and challenging sharply the theory that all houses 
should be owned by public authorities, for the Portuguese Govern- 
ment actively encourages tenants to become house-owners—the re- 
verse of our own country. Many other forms of aid and insurance 
are open to Portuguese workers, but the underlying principle is that 
of inspiring personal pride and mutual aid in the work of these social 
assistance syndicates. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL, NEW STYLE 


By EDWARD HODGKIN 


HE mansion of Ottershaw Park is most imposing. It is a bulky 

but elegant building standing at the top of a rise in the Surrey 
Downs which gives a wide view to the south over fields and woods 
with the Hog’s Back in the distance. Under the tall windows of the 
mansion’s southern front lies a terraced lawn with an ornamental 
pond in its centre and two small cupolaed temples of stone at the 
outer corners. Silently the visitor congratulates the eighteenth- 
century nobleman who, like so many of his age and class, managed 
to temper his natural ostentation with taste. The visitor’s congratu- 
lations are misplaced. The present mansion was completed by Mr. 
Frederick Eckstein in 1910, and took as its model the Krupps’ palace 
at Essen. Since then it has changed hands two or three times, 
finally coming into the possession of the Surrey County Council 
who have turned it into a school. This school, in the few months 
of its existence, has managed to give as convincing an illusion of 
antiquity as the structure that houses it. Except that the boys fail 
to rise noticeably beyond the age of 1§, and that the desks are 
suspiciously free from ink, there is nothing at first sight to dis- 
tinguish Ottershaw from any more ancient foundation. 

Whether or not Ottershaw should rank as a public school is a 
matter of terminology. The head master is not a member of the 
Head Masters’ Conference, and the school is not privately endowed 
but supported by the County Council. On the other hand, the boys 
are all boarders, and their curriculum will, presumably, dispatch them 
into the world at the age of 17 or 18 with the same knowledge and 
capabilities as their Etonian or Wykehamist contemporaries. There 
has, however, never been any intention that Ottershaw should assert 
its public-school nature by an elaborate beating of the traditional 
drum. The boys are not flogged every day to make them feel that 
they are living in the world of Keate (as a matter of fact they aren’t 
beaten at all), nor are they set fagging for each other from the 
moment of their arrival (they have today quite enough to do for 
themselves, making their beds, cleaning their shoes and so on). So 
perhaps it is better for the time being to call Ottershaw a boarding- 
school and leave it at that. Since it is a new foundation it can 
start from scratch and learn its own needs as it goes along. The 
head master, Mr. A. E. Foot, has started it off with some customs 
from the public schools of which he has direct knowledge and 
From Winchester he has taken 


which seem to him to work well. 
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the idea of “ toyes ”»—cubicles where each boy can keep his books and 
papers and where he can read or write in moderate privacy. From 
Eton he has taken the tutorial system, so that every boy has a master 
(not necessarily his form master), who is responsible for his work and 
well-being. 

Ottershaw has been given the label of “the poor boy’s public 
school,” which is as misleading as most labels. It implies that the 
sort of eduction which the public schools provide was only intended 
for the rich—an idea which would have come as a considerable 
surprise to Henry VI, William of Wykeham and many other pious 
benefactors. The new thing about Ottershaw is that its patron js 
an institution and not an individual or, since the Merchant Taylors, 
Fishmongers and other City Livery Companies would see nothing 
new in this, it would be more accurate to call the patron a “ public 
institution.” There is also something new to our ears in the idea 
that the sort of home a boy comes from has nothing to do with 
whether he is eligible as a pupil or not. There is no means test for 
entry, not even an inverted one to keep out the well-to-do. If the 
parents’ income is less than £300 a year they pay nothing at all 
towards their son’s expenses ; if it is more than £800 a year they pay 
the maximum fee of £110, and with intermediate incomes they pay a 
proportionate amount. The balance is paid by the Surrey County 
Council—that is to say by the ratepayers. In the total budget of 
the county the amount due on behalf of the school does not bulk 
very large, but of course there is always a danger that the ratepayers 
may feel they are not getting their money’s worth. From outside 
it is easy to be emphatic that the school is worth every penny that 
is spent on it, although advice of this sort to the people who have to 
foot the bill is misplaced. But if Ottershaw proves to be the success 
it looks like being it will encourage a demand for the same thing in 
other counties, and once the demand is steady it will be difficult te 
refuse the supply. 

When Ottershaw was being launched its reception was rather cagey. 
There was a feeling—perhaps natural enough—that if a County 
Council bought a large house in the country and used it as a board- 
ing-school for boys, there must be a catch in it somewhere. Probably 
the boys were all going to be delinquents or orphans, and if the 
prospectus failed to make this clear it was only because it was being 
tactful. As a result there were only about ninety applications for the 
seventy vacancies that were offered as a start last September, and 
this in spite of the fact that all other County Councils were informed 
of what was going on and were given a chance to send their own 
boys. Most of the County Councils did not bother to reply, though 
in the end about ten candidates were chosen from outside the 
Surrey borders. Now that the school is better known things will 
be different, though the initiative must come from the parents, just 
as it does in a public school. However, it is bound to be a bit 
difficult for parents who have never contemplated sending their sons 
to a boarding-school to come round to the idea. There is a tendency 
to say, “ I think we might send Johnny to a boarding-school because 
he is (a) a thorough nuisance about the house, or (b) rather peculiar, 
or (c) going to be a problem when our divorce goes through.” A 
school composed entirely of discards is unlikely to be a success, and 
Mr. Foot’s first struggle has been to get out of people’s heads the 
notion that there is anything strange about Ottershaw, either in regard 
to its pupils, its aims or its methods. In fact the only point of this 
article should be to show that there is no need to write articles about 
Ottershaw at all. 

Yet Ottershaw has inevitably got itself into the news because, by 
implication, it touches on a subject which is of perennial interest to 
all English men and women—class. The lack of class distinction in 
an institution arouses as much comment as the lack of clothes in an 
individual ; both are supposed to be unsuited to our island’s climate 
and to involve those who favour them in certain risks. Fortunately 
small boys, although they have many vices, are not by nature snobs, 
and at Ottershaw the net is so widely drawn that nobody is excep- 
tional. The atmosphere there is as far removed as it could be from 
that of a tenants’ ball. Indeed, the aspect of Ottershaw which has 
been responsible for the keenest interest outside its walls has created 
the least interest within, and apart from the fact that all the boys 
are restricted to the same amount of pocket money there has been 
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no need for any artificial levelling. As the school grows it will keep 
the same balance as it has now. There will be a problem about 
choosing boys when, as seems almost certain, the crush round the 
entrance becomes ferocious, and Mr. Foot, borrowing another hint 
from the older schools, would like to form the crush into a queue, 
so that parents who had the perspicacity to put their sons down for 
Ottershaw at an early age will be suitably rewarded. This may or 
may not prove to be a suitable method of selection. However they 
are recruited, the boys who go to Ottershaw in the future will be 
sharing in something which it already seems impertinent to call an 
experiment. “The boys will be happy at school,” says the pros- 
pectus. From Mr. Squeers this categorical assertion would have 
been a threat ; from Mr. Foot it is a more than reasonable promise. 


PARTNERSHIP FOR ALL? 


By F. C, HOOPER 


excess, Which produces a violent reaction in the succeeding 
generation, and that this is as true of business as of the society of 
which modern business forms the breadwinner. It is evident that 
the John Lewis Partnership is the product of just such a reaction, in 
this case by Mr. John Spedan Lewis against the business régime of 
his father, the founder of the firm. This régime, judged by the 
account given by Mr. Lewis, exhibited the characteristic excesses 
of Victorian business in an extreme form. 

It was an untempered autocracy, indeed a tyr2nny, of the most 
purblind and intolerant kind, founded upon the Divine Right of 
Employers to make large profits by exacting the greatest service for 
the least possible pay. It gave admirable service to its customers, 
at the price of denying elementary rights to employees in the busi- 
ness. It was a régime in which no one but the autocrat at the 
top dare voice an opinion, and in which conspicuous success and the 
rewards of success were tolerable only if they went to the proprietor. 

At a time when all the high cards were held by the employer 
such a régime could succeed in spite of its defiance of social justice 
and in spite of a neglect of the many principles of sound trading 
which, if met with today, would be set down simply as grievous 
mismanagement, Against all this Mr. Spedan Lewis reacted, and 
the John Lewis system of partnership is the monument to his 
rebellion. But it is also something more valuable. It is an attempt 
to meet the age-old need for man to seem significant to himself— 
to have his human rights recognised and his opinions count, his 
voice heard in the conduct of the world he works in instead of being 
a cog, a mere order-taker ; and thus to solve the problem of the 
incentive that makes work worth doing and life at work worth living. 

It is against the practical realisation of these ideals that the concept, 
and the various experiments, of any partnership must be judged. 
Do they solve the social problem of making every man’s working 
life worth living in a manner suited to our time ? Do they give the 
rank and file a square deal? Or are there other ways open to 
ordinary good management as good or better ? The right answer 
here is critical for the future of British business. In arriving at it 
we have to distinguish sharply between two sets of benefits—those 
that can only be conferred.by partnership as such, and those that 
are the product of good management, including the modern concep- 
tion of pergonnel management, morale-building and labour relations 
generally ; these are independent of the partnership concept and can 
be, and are, applied without it. 

In Mr. Lewis’s experiment these two strands are inextricably 
mingled, and too much of the credit appears to be given 
indiscriminately to the moral idea of partnership. There is a lack 
of clear thinking here. Let us examine the main elements in such a 
partnership. One is the use of committees in executive Management. 
But the use of committees is not confined to partnership. Other 
retail businesses, not partnerships, make extensive use of the com- 
mittee system: so does the Civil Service, and no one would call 
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should be sharp and personal. There is a lot to be said for Nigel 
Balchin’s jest that the ideal committee consists of three people, of 
which one knows his own mind and the other two are at home in 
bed with colds in the head. Or take “ effective joint consultation.” 
Partnerships may have it, but so may other businesses that are not 
partnerships, and the latter may even have consultation better 
developed. The outstanding examples of joint consultation in this 
country are not partnerships, but “ordinary” capitalist enterprises, 
though it is fair to say they are not run by ordinary men. 

The special device of the John Lewis Partnership is its combina- 
tion of a council with a Gazette, in which employees ventilate their 
opinions under the safe cover of pseudonyms. A forum in print 
has its uses, but as an organ of live business consultation it has 
obvious drawbacks, especially when cenducted in serial form with 
a week between issues. To those of us who are familiar with the 
system used by many non-partnership businesses, in which any 
employee can raise a question and get it discussed freely by the 
Council, face to face, with a straight answer and perhaps action to 
follow, discussion on the partnership lines seems more froth than 
beer, more likely to lead to self-exacerbation than satisfaction. One 
is tempted to ask, moreover, what sort of partnership is it, and what 
is the degree of real confidence between partners, when most of its 
members need to hide their identities before they can express their 
opinions? 

The question of security of tenure is of obvious importance. But 
a partner who may be sacked at a week or a month’s notice is only 
a partner in name. Many companies, not partnerships, give a 
month’s notice to established employees. Some go much farther 
still, following the lead of various “ guaranteed employment” pians, 
of which the Nunn-Bush Company of Milwaukee were the most 
distinguished originators. 

But the essential claim for the partnership system is that it secures 
a fair and plainly calculable share of reward for personal effort and 
contribution to the business. The distinctive device employed to 
achieve this end is the allocation of blocks of shares to employees, 
with or without a further division of interest if profits exceed a certain 
point. Other non-partnership businesses secure the same ends by 
means of incentive payments. The best of these are plainly calculable 
by the workers themselves, and are directly keyed to volume and 
quality of sales or output by the individual or the group. They can 
be, and sometimes are, coupled with a further annual share-out of 
distributable profits agreed ad hoc by the management in the full 
light of the Company’s joint council. The only point that is exclu- 
sively a partnership point is the actual possession by the worker of 
certain shares, by which he enters the field of capital risk-bearing, as 
well as staking his job. It is at least open to argument whether or 
not it is for an employee’s good that he should have all his eggs in 
the one basket. 

The conclusive test on the financial side is whether the partner- 
ship idea in practice results in much more effective management, 
better morale and more willing team-work all round, whether the 
business that has it does much better financially by its workpeople 
than a similar business could hope to do if not run on partnership 
lines. Unfortunately Mr. Lewis is too reticent on this cardinal point. 
His book,* though copious in history and opinion, is extremely 
parsimonious with figures. For all its 532 packed pages, there is 
no means of telling from it (a) how much, on an average, the 
Partnership pays in straight wages, grade for grade, (b) how much 
it has paid out per employee in partnership-participation, or what 
the total amounts to over the average employee’s working life in 
the Partnership. There are no figures of labour-turnover. In short, 
all the usual bases of comparison between firm and firm are absent. 
Judged by its position in the retail trade, moreover, there is no 
evidence that the Partnership has put its worker-partners into any 
better position than its many equally successful business rivals in 
the retail field have done in the case of their regular employees. 

On the relative merits of partnership as a panacea, I am reminded 
of the story of the western visitors to the Soviet ZIIs factory and 
the Soviet visitors to Ford’s Detroit plant. “All this,” said the 


* Partnership For All. The Future of Private Enterprise? By John 
Spedan Lewis. (Kerr-Cros. 12s. 6d.) 
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Soviet guide to his party, in a gesture embracing the plant, “ belongs 
to the workers.” “And whose are those cars?” said a_ visitor, 
indicating three cars which were the sole occupants of the foreyard. 
“Qh those,” said the guide, “ belong to the Plant Director, the Plant 
Commissar and the N.K.V.D.” “Who owns these buildings ? ” 
asked the Soviet visitors of the Ford man showing them round. 
“Mr. Ford,” said the man. “Oh!” said the visitor. “And the 
machines ?” “All Mr. Ford’s ; in fact everything you see here is 
his too—except, of course, those cars,” said the Ford man, indi- 
cating the thousands of cars in the plant car-parks. “Those belong 
to the workers.” 

I sometimes wonder whether Partnership really has got something 
which is exclusive, or whether a lot of it is well-meaning ballyhoo ; 
whether it does really enable a business to realise ideals not otherwise 
realisable, or whether our sympathies towards it are largely born of 
our humanitarian reaction against Victorian economic ruthlessness. 
To dress the conception of management up in high-flown verbiage 
peppered with capitals does not improve management. To tie its 
functions up in a network of committees and trusteeships and legal 
undertakings may well hide defects even while it is making them 
worse. The magic name of Partnership makes a business neither 
successful, moral, nor satisfying to work in. Partnership can breed 
Tsars as oppressive as any @ther form of business organisation. 
Sanderson of Oundle, Wells reminds us, called the school museum 
the “House of Meditation.” It sounded terrific, but it was just a 
museum. And many another school may even have had a better 
one. In setting the slogan “Here is Partnership on the scale of 
Modern Industry,” over a John Lewis shop, Mr. Lewis seems rather 
in the Sanderson tradition. 

But when all that is said—and about an experiment so important 
fit is necessary to ask a series of searching questions—there can be 
no doubt about the strength and sincerity of Mr. Spedan Lewis’s 
belief in the system to which he has devoted so much of his life and 
probably a good deal of his money. He has taken a pioneer line, 
and it is all to the good that he should have described its results so 
fully in the book he has written. 


BOOMS IN BOOKS 


HAT causes a sudden boom in a writer’s work ? The question 

has a vivid interest for publishers, who like to know whether 

to reprint a classic or revive the earlier work of a living author. 

It has a general interest too, as is shown by the freedom with which 

it has been discussed of late in literary and even wider circles. The 

boom in Trollope, the revival of interest in W. W. Jacobs, the 

rumours of a coming boom in Meredith and Conrad, all give point 

to a question which at once broadens into a general enquiry on the 
levels of taste and its vagaries. 

The question is one to which no one can give a precise answer. 
It cannot even be put precisely, because we find ourselves talking on 
different levels and about phenomena which cannot be compared. If, 
for instance, the coming years produce a boom in Meredith, it will 
not be in any way comparable with the existing boom in Trollope. 
It will be a popularity with a different sort of customer. Enthusiastic 
readers of Richard Feverel and The Egoist and Modern Love are not 
likely to buy up avidly the new editions of Jacobs. Trollope’s popu- 
larity owes a good deal to the B.B.C.: Meredith is unlikely to receive 
a like stimulus. 

It seems impossible to get any certain data on these waves of public 
taste. Publishers, librarians, reviewers, ordinary readers adduce 
different reasons—not, I think, because their points of view are 
necessarily different, but because they are talking about different sets 
of phenomena. My own belief, for what it is worth, is that the public 
is rarely, if ever, interested in writers as such—that is, as literary 
artists or craftsmen. The boom in Trollope arose, not from interest 
in Trollope, but from a widespread want of certain qualities which 
Trollope’s books supplied. Written with industrious regularity in a 
secure and settled atmosphere, they described the unfolding of life 
and character uninterrupted by violent casualty, and so made 
desirable reading in a time when violent casualty was the rule. The 
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desire was for security, and it was a happy accident for Trollope tha 
his novels answered it. Once the public had discovered this, then, 
of course, it asked for Trollope, but merely as the trade-mark of an 
article it liked. 

The general public is not interested in artists of any kind, or in art, 
It is interested in what it likes ; and this, in the last analysis, js 
personality. Once you have passed outside that limited circle which 
can appreciate technique, you are in a world where personality is the 
only test. This is true in all branches of the entertainment business, 
The cinema-going public is interested, not in stories, still less in those 
who write them, but in the personalities who embody them. Of the 
vast public that sorrows for Tommy Handley, not one in a thousand 
realises the immense technical skill which was the product of twenty- 
five years’ broadcasting. They mourn a personality, a man. Every- 
where in the big world it is personality that draws the money. What 
made Jack Doyle a magnet at the box-office ? How many of the 
millions that loved John McCormack could appreciate his musician- 
ship, his phrasing and his vocal line ? How many admirers of 
Barrie savour his consummate stage-craft ? What proportion of the 
readers of Agatha Christie or Peter Cheyney enjoy their almost 
insolently assured professional technique ? 

Far from enjoying technical skill, the general public is apt t 
become angry when it is pointed out. It likes its idol to be clever— 
“How he does it, I can’t think ! "—but it does not want the 
cleverness explained. Its approach is emotional, and rightly so, 
It admires or dislikes a personality ; and this is as true in the cir. 
culating library as it is on the music-hall stage or at the microphone, 

It would seem therefore that the qualities which make a writer 
popular are personal and ineradicable—I was about to say accidental, 
but one can hardly call a personality an accident. Every best-seller 
has got something. Nobody ever pleased a vast public who had 
not some great positive virtue. Whether he write well or badly 
from the critic’s point of view, he has something which gets across 
to the big public. Very often he himself does not know what it is. 
So much the better. Almost always it is a quality of sincerity, part 
of the make-up of the man. I have only met one deliberate manv- 
facturer of best-sellers, and even he was not as deliberate as in his 
vanity he liked to think. It was a naive quality in him that touched 
the masses, and he, ashamed of it, pretended that he did from 
policy what he could hardly help doing because it was part of his 
nature. The rest of my acquaintance among this fortunate tribe 
take themselves very seriously indeed. They are well advised to 
do so, since their popularity depends on it. 

It would seem, then, that a boom in a given writer is a unique 
event, difficult to explain, even more difficult to foretell. One 
infallible sign is an increase in the price of his first editions. This 
has been happening for some years to W. W. Jacobs, and, from 
signs of a similar increase, I incline to foretell a boom in Maurice 
Hewlett. But why these booms will come, if come they do, and 
what will have started them in the first place, I have no idea. In the 
case of Trollope, yes; that is explainable. What should make 
Meredith popular, even among a much more limited circle, I cannot 
tell. A boom in Dickens may be due to the success of certain films. 
Librarians in the provinces tell me that there is a great demand for 
Scott, who is as little read among the intelligentsia as any author 
of world stature. The inference is that these booms, when they 
Start, are separate phenomena with separate causes and occasions. 
They cannot be lumped together, and, as will be apparent to anyone 
who has read up to this point, there is no sense in talking about 
them collectively at all. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


° By HAROLD NICOLSON 


NE of the many advantages of being educated at the University 

of Oxford is that one acquires, and retains thereafter, an 
instinctive sympathy for lost causes. An institution has only to 
become decrepit, a society has only to fall into desuetude, a group 
of individuals has only to become ridiculous, for the heart of the 
true Oxonian to throb with compassion. He will at once dismiss 
from his mind all intellectual considerations which might deflect 
his chivalry or dissolve the mist of pity which he feels. It is curious 
that our two great universities, so similar in many ways, should 
from this angle of ready and even impulsive human sympathy be 
so diverse. The graduate of Cambridge, being inured to habits of 
precision, is apt to judge failure somewhat sharply ; the graduate 
of Oxford, having been taught to get away from facts, is vaguer and 
more humane. I have not been able as yet to compile any satisfactory 
statistical table of the number of Oxford men who have been in 
sympathy with the Royal Academy and the number of Cambridge 
men whose sympathies have been on the side of the Tate. But 
since the delightful controversy which has raged around the Chantrey 
Bequest is a question of the heart rather than the head, I should 
wager that most Oxford men feel sorry for the Academicians, whereas 
most Cambridge men do not feel sorry in the least. I have been 
able to remain aloof from the battle ; standing aside and watching 
with interest the pathetic flounderings of the Academicians and the 
sharp and, I fear, venomous darts discharged by the supporters of 
the Tate. Particularly enjoyable has been the correspondence 
exchanged between the Presiden: of the Royal Academy and the 
Director of the Tate Gallery. Sir Alfred Munnings flung himself 
into the mélée without thought of any defensive armour or even 
protective colouring ; he waved his battle-axe aloft, uttering confused 
cries ; his opponent in Millbank, entrenched in an impregnable posi- 
tion, contented himself with puffing darts. As I watched this unequal 
combat, my affection for the President of the Royal Academy became 
even more ardent than it had been before. 

* 7 7 * 

If one judges the issues on strictly intellectual, aesthetic or moral 
grounds, it is difficult to resist the impression that the testamentary 
desires of Sir Francis Chantrey have not been interpreted in an 
enlightened manner. He laid it down that the income from his 
bequest should be devoted, not necessarily every year, to the purchase 
of “works of Fine Art of the highest merit.” The paintings and 
sculptures of foreign artists could also be purchased, provided that 
they had been executed “ within the shores of Great Britain.” The 
President and Council of the Royal Academy were enjoined under 
the terms of Sir Francis’s will to have regard solely to the intrinsic 
merit of the work in question and not to be influenced by any feeling 
of sympathy for any individual artist. It is evident that Sir Francis 
foresaw that, in a warm-hearted organism such as the Council of 
the Royal Academy, a tendency might arise to regard the bequest 
as a sort of pensions fund, and even to devote a portion of the annual 
income deriving from the bequest to the purchase of works of art 
which, although not of the highest merit, were produced by fellow 
Academicians who, owing to incompetence or ill-health, were unable 
to dispose of their pictures by any other means. In adding this 
clause to his will Sir Francis evidently wished to prevent his bequest 
degenerating into a charitable foundation. Yet when one visits 
Burlington House today it is hard to resist the impression that a 
large proportion of the purchases must have been made in a laudable 
desire to assist the unfortunate rather than to accumulate a collec- 
tion of national importance. 

oe * * 

The strictures made upon the administration of the Chantrey 
Bequest, both by the Curzon Committee and the Massey Committee, 
are not, I see, included in the deft little introduction which Sir 
Walter Lamb has contributed to the catalogue. It would be 
ungenerous, in these days of paper shortage, to complain of such 
Omissions. Had he possessed more space and paper, Sir Walter 
could, moreover, have fortified the case for the Council of the Royal 


Academy by examining the purchases made over the same period 
by the French Ministry of Fine Arts. It would be found that the 
pictures bought by the French Ministry over the last seventy years 
have declined in market value almost as much as those which now 
adorn the walls of Burlington House. The anterooms of French 
prefectures, the parlours of French mayors, are decorated with 
enormous pictures representing Breton fishermen or girls attending 
their first communion at Orange, each bearing the label “ acquisition 
de létat.” It must be irritating for French intellectuals to reflect 
that these same seventy years covered one of the richest periods of 
French painting, and that it would have been of great encouragement 
to Cézanne or Seurat if in those early days their paintings had been 
acquired by the State. Nor do I really feel that the hanging-com- 
mittee of the Paris Salon, had they also possessed the income of 
the Chantrey Bequest, would, in spite of their known taste and 
erudition, have made much better purchases in 1885 than did our own 
Academicians. It is too much to expect that elderly gentlemen, who 
have devoted their whole lives to academic painting, should regard 
as masterpieces of art works of younger men which ignore the con- 
ventions of the past and expose contemporary Academicians to odious 
comparisons, It is undeniably regrettable that so much money should 
have been expended and so much litter accumulated owing to the 
fact that the Council of the Royal Academy knew more about painting 
than they did about art ; but such errors are always liable to occur 
when the corporate elderly assess the work of the individual young. 
* - * 

Thus, although I feel that the supporters of the Tate Gallery are 
indulging in schoolboy cruelty in thus exposing to ridicule the old 
gentlemen of Burlington House, I quite see that they are justified 
in refusing to house, or at least to display, the Chantrey purchases 
of the last seventy years. It would be a pity, none the less, if the 
collection were dispersed, since it possesses, if not monetary value, 
then at least a great period interest. As seen today upon the walls 
of Burlington House it constitutes a massive monument of Victorian 
and Edwardian taste; it serves to remind us of the days when 
pictures were supposed to furnish the delights of recognition, senti- 
mentality and conscious virtue or to provide the visitor, either with 
an interesting story or episode, or else with a problem in human 
behaviour which can, with only momentary effort, be interpreted and 
therefore solved. Yet obviously, with our dire shortage of exhibi- 
tion space, it would be impossible for us to house these pictures and 
statues in any permanent exhibition. I should suggest therefore that 
a detailed illustrated catalogue of the.Chantrey purchases should 
now be prepared, giving the date at which the picture was pur- 
chased, the amount paid, the present market value where ascertain- 
able, and whether the artist was or was not a member or associate 
of the Royal Academy at the time. It is true that even with the best 
colour productions something of the quality of the original is lost ; 
yet such a book would be of value as maintaining the historic identity 
of the purchases ; and thereafter the pictures and statues could be 
distributed throughout our still far-flung- Empire, to decorate 
Makerere College, in Uganda or the corridors of some Fijian 
veterinary school. * * * * 

It would be invidious, after all the unkind things that have 
happened, to suggest that the administration of the Chantrey Bequest 
should henceforward be transferred from the Council of the Royal 
Academy to the Tate Gallery. To make such a suggestion would 
be to abandon flagrantly a cause which is demonstrably lost. But 
legislation might, without hurting unduly the feelings of the P.R.A., 
be introduced placing future administration in the hands of the 
Arts Council or the National Art-Collections Fund. The money, if 
prudently administered, might then provide us with a collection of 
British works of art of “the highest merit” in place of the pictures 
which have now been exposed. And those who have an affection 
for the Boy’s Own Paper type of picture could purchase the illus- 
trated catalogue and pore over the reproductions of “The Vigil” 
and of Amy Robsart tumbling downstairs. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 

The Tragedy of King Richard III. By William Shakespeare. (New.) 
“ PLEASURE and action make the hours seem short,” exclaims Iago, 
from whose neck the label of “ motiveless malignancy,” affixed by 
Coleridge and converted by later critics into the sort of palimpsest 
you sometimes see on wrongly addressed envelopes, still dangles 
inconclusively. It is in this vein of baleful glee that Sir Laurence 
Olivier plays Richard III. The experiment, if that is the right 
word for a tour de force so firmly based on conviction and fiair, 
is a complete success. The macabre gusto of Sweeny Todd is 
married to the resource and alacrity with which Dick Barton 
plunges into a succession of adventures; and behind these melo- 
dramatic proclivities Sir Laurence makes us keenly aware of a black, 
warped heart to whose bedevilment infirmities of soul have made as 
large a contribution as deformities of body. There is something 
insect-like about this crabbed yet potent figure, now lunging rest- 
lessly about the stage, now still and poised, waiting with cocked 
head for one of his traps to be sprung and savouring his victim’s 
doom in advance. It is a splendid and compelling performance, lit 
by a subtle and sardonic humour and for all its tempestuous force 
free altogether from over-emphasis and exaggeration. 

The rest were bound to be also-rans, but need so many of them 
have been nowhere ? This company strikes one as having a longer 
tail than its predecessor, Not even Miss Vivien Leigh’s welcome 
intervention on behalf of Lady Ann can gloss over the fact that 
the women in this play are all bores, and in this production nothing 
is done to mitigate their tedium. Of the men, Mr. George Relph’s 
Buckingham—urbane, cynical and sly, though not as sly as he 
supposes—is easily the best, though Mr. Dan Cunningham as 
Richmond leads the forces of liberation with becoming dash and 
fervour. The others make their not very interesting parts seem not 
very interesting. 

On the scenic side Mr. John Burrell’s production, with some very 
good sets by Mr. Morris Kestelman, is excellent, but Miss Doris 
Zinkeisen’s costumes (and hats) are not always as helpful as they 
might be. In Mr. Burrell’s management of the actors there are some 
admirable touches—Richard’s death, for instance, comes as a swift, 
brutal coup de grace, the fight preceding it being left to our 
imaginations and not presented to the usual protracted accompani- 
ment of pants, grunts, snarls and tinny sword-play. It was a pity, 
on the other hand, to make the Lord Mayor of London into a 
buffoon, and Clarence’s murderers went about their fell business in 
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a singularly unprofessional way. But the only major fault in the 
production was presumably unavoidable. The grand manner jp 
which Sir Laurence Olivier plays the leading part cries aloud for a 
similarly lavish treatment of the background, and especially—where 
the action demands it—for plenty of courtiers, guards, citizens and 
the like. No management nowadays can afford the man-power to 
dress the stage in the way an occasion like this demands, and at times 
we are conscious that the canvas is a little empty—though never 
when Richard is in the centre of it. 


Breach of Marriage. By Dan Sutherland. (Duke of York’s.) 

THIS is a play about artificial insemination, and it is not at all bad, 
An involved but perfectly coherent plot gives the author the oppor- 
tunity of examining his slightly controversial subject from every 
possible angle—the human, the medical, the religious, the legal and 
the historical—and though this may sound intolerably dull it is in 
fact nothing of the sort. Mr. Sutherland writes with sincerity and 
—more important—a sense of the theatre, and we follow with interest 
the progress of Dr. Baring’s experiment. Its object is to avert the 
break-up of a marriage in which the husband is crippled but both 
parties eagerly desire a child. Tests reveal that the husband is 
tubercular, and Dr. Baring, with the wife’s consent but without the 
husband’s knowledge, resorts to an anonymous donor. The husband, 
a mauvais sujet at the best of times, discovers both the deception and 
the identity of the donor, and is so put out over the whole thing 
that he wheels himself off to the nearest railway station and throws 
himself under a train. (The weather being fine and still and no 
trains being at any time audible in Dr. Baring’s house, the speed 
at which the unfortunate man propelled himself, in less than five 
minutes, to his doom cannot have been much under sixty miles an 
hour.) 

It cannot be said that in general the behaviour of Mr. Sutherland's 
characters approximates very closely to that of human beings, and 
Mr. Charles Hickman’s production emphasises the artificiality of 
the convention in which they are drawn ; but for all that the play 
is honest, dramatic and interesting, and it gives Mr. Peter Madren 
the opportunity of displaying, in the over-written but effective part 
of the husband, very considerable promise as an actor. 

PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“ The Passionate Friends.” (Odeon, Marble Arch.)}——“* Once Upon 

a Dream.” (New Gallery and Tivoli.}——“ Silent Dust.’’ (Warner.) 
Messrs. David Lean and Ronald Neame have a great sense of style, 
and I believe it would be impossible for them to produce an undis- 
tinguished film; but though their latest picture, The Passionate 
Friends, is polished, sensitive and directed with confidence, in it 
they make use of two old, less passionate friends, the flashback and 
the spoken thought, the presence of which, to my mind, gives any 
film a somewhat stale flavour. Nevertheless, though we are hopped 
about the years like crickets or alternatively dwell too long on the 
shadowed face of Miss Ann Todd while she meditates aloud, and 
though, misguidedly, the directors have sought to make sympathetic 
the character of this woman who loves but will not be possessed, 
The Passionate Friends has much to offer. Mr. Claude Rains as the 
husband and Mr. Trevor Howard as the lover bring great under- 
standing to their parts, Miss Todd shows off to advantage her 
admirable ability to appear human at all times, even when her réle 
is perforce unconvincing; the photography is superb, and Mr. 
Richard Addinsell’s music provides a memorable and __ fitting 
accompaniment—yes, and even the tricks have a distinction about 
them, an air which redeems their artifice. 

* * * 7 


Once Upon a Dream is one of those innocuous and _ highly 
improbable comedies for which the British film industry is only too 
renowned. Miss Googie Withers dreams one night that she has 4 
romantic meeting in a rose-garden with her husband’s soldier servant, 
Mr. Griffiths Jones, and when upon waking she finds a bunch of 
roses on her pillow she is convinced that the dream was a reality 
and is suitably indignant. It does not occur to her, however, 


ask, as would any normal wife, whether in point of fact Mr. Griffiths 
Jones did put a bunch of roses on her pillow. Had she done so she 
would have learnt that this piece of aromatic thoughtfulness was per- 
petrated by her husband, Mr. Guy Middleton, and the whole mis 
understanding would have been cleared up in ten minutes at the 
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It is sad to think that quite seventy-five per cent of the 


outside. 
world’s works of fiction are based on like misunderstandings, which 
anybody with the intelligence of a linnet could put right without 
the smallest strain on the brain cells. This is not a good film. There 
are some amusing lines, but the players—our best—are thoroughly 
wasted, and an added irritation is the lack of observation shown 


about life in a country cottage. Oh that décolleté evening dress and 
the table heavy with gleaming impedimenta, all for a téte-d-téte in 
rural England! 


* * * * 


The Pertwee family’s play, The Paragon, has been most success- 
fully adapted into a film called Silent Dust. As the blind father who 
worships the memory of his son supposedly killed in the war but 
actually a deserter, Mr. Stephen Murray gives a powerful and moving 
performance. Mr. Nigel Patrick as the blackmailing, thieving, 
murdering son, who reappears on the eve of the dedication of a 
memorial to him, has never been better in his life ; and on the lighter 
side there is Sir Seymour Hicks as a tricycling peer. The ladies, 
Miss Sally Gray and Miss Beatrice Campbell, appear a trifle anaemic 
beside the full-blooded characterisations of the men, and it is their 
presence alone that causes one to remember where one is, for much 
of the time one is lost in this tragic story. The direction by Mr. 
Lance Comfort is admirable throughout, and the whole conception 
js adult and absorbing. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


THE programme of the Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert on 
January 26th was excellently planned, with a wide variety of date 
and style and a welcome avoidance of the obvious. Chopin’s F minor 
piano concerto was included for the sake of Cortot, but he also 
played Fauré’s Ballade, a work in many ways very untypical of 
Fauré, but of great beauty and ail too rarely performed. The choice 
of Cortot was unfortunate. He was a great pianist twenty years 
ago, but there are nothing but the ruins of a great style in his 
playing now. In the Ballade his rhythm was extremely shaky and 
uncertain, which gave the impression of the worst kind of amateur 
rubato ; the two hands were often precariously together ; the passage 
work was blurred, and there were an altogether unforgivable number 
of wrong notes. 

The centre-piece of the Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert was 
anew symphony by Edmund Rubbra. It is very difficult after a 
single hearing to pass any judgement on a work which goes so very 
litle way to meet the listener. Rubbra’s music lacks charm—that 
subtle amalgam of natural grace, humour, ease, lightness of touch 
and desire to please—and lack of charm is as severe (and unfair) 
a handicap in a symphony as in a person. Greater music than his 
has lacked charm and yet been accepted and even acclaimed ; but 
there must be great compensations. Rubbra, in this symphony, 
seemed to offer nobility and sincerity of purpose (unfortunately 
marked very low in aesthetic matters), a carefully and well-thought- 
out design, close and coherent reasoning on themes of a slightly 
specialist interest and an impressive breadth and gravity of manner 
in the third (Grave) movement. The lighter and more forthcoming 
character of the second movement was unfortunately obscured by 
a heavy-handed use of the orchestra. In fact, the work as a whole 
is more likely to inspire respect than affection, and before the 
composer writes his next symphony a paternal State department 
might perhaps finance a year’s Mediterranean holiday, no questions 
asked but insisting on at least nine months in localities of small 
cultural interest end !argely devoted to the pleasures. 

* * * * 


It was unfortunate (though not nearly as unfortunate as might 
have been expected) that the eleven-year-old Pierino Gamba should 
conduct on January 28th two of the same works as had been heard 
under van Beinum the night before in the same Albert Hall. Beet- 
hoven’s first symphony, taken at a great pace, sounded excessively 
youthful and Italian, though the boy achieved great beauty of detail 
and phrasing. Van Beinum had given a very fine performance with 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, fresh and vigorous, but beauti- 
fully balanced and with a genuinely poetic trio (which at Gamba’s 
speed sounded like a harmonium solo, with almost inaudible string 
comments). On the other hand, Gamba’s Egmont was astonishingly 
weighty and dramatic. Every child of eleven, however gifted, has 
a natural pace and vitality, which in an Italian is emphasised and 
appears as the alternatively adored and detested brio ; but Gamba has 
much more thar merely this, and his musicality is genuinely 
“ prodigious.” Martin Cooper. 
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ART 


The linear furies and ecstasies of Hans Hartung’s abstract doodles 
at the Hanover Gallery must seem, to anyone who has not tried 
to wield a crayon for himself, but elegant versions of childhood’s 
scribbles. It is not easy to explain in what way they reveal a weight 
of knowledge and sensibility, assured and disciplined. Yet, having 
admitted that Hartung knows his stuff, I find it impossible to believe 
that these free translations of subjective sensations can be more than 
personal exercises, having about as much value to the rest of us 
as a few bars of Bach played on the comb. Peter Foldes, at the 
same gallery, will seem to the academically-minded not far removed 
from Hartung. I found him one of the most interesting and 
promising painters of his kind that London has seen for some little 
time. It is two years, one gathers, since a visit to Paris introduced 
him to the more radical tendencies of the day, and it is clear that 
during that time he has looked hard at Kandinsky and Picasso. His 
grasp of formal composition and his remarkable colour sense, how- 
ever, suggest that his present eclecticism may very well soon give 
way to a more personal kind of statement. The best of his rather 
packed canvases already have certain personal qualities. 

x * * * 

Messrs. Roland, Browse and Delbanco are showing a number of 
drawings cut from a 1779 sketchbook. The unknown artist they 
have dubbed “The Master of the Giants,” on account of the monu- 
mental character of his classical heroes, who cavort through a series 
of tormented tableaux to an accompaniment of clashing thunder. 
The literary derivations of the subject-matter seem as obscure as the 
author’s identity, though he must have belonged to the Fuseli-Blake- 
Romney-Flaxman circle. These are an interesting addition to the 
material of the period. Margaret Kaye, to be seen downstairs, has 
evolved a fascinating small-scale counterpart to Lurcat’s tapestries 
in her “fabric collages.’ Her decorative birds and animals are 
conceived as an excuse for games with the most diverse materials, 
which she has marshalled and superimposed with a strong feeling 
for texture and the richest of colour schemes. 

+ * . . 


Matthew Smith, seventy this year and honoured in the New Year 
list, is the subject of a small but excellent retrospective exhibition 
at the Mayor Gallery. One work only hints at Smith’s more extreme 
tone-and-colour experiments. The rest form a fairly sober record 
of the progress of this G.O.M. of English fauvism. What a contrast 
this forms with the introspection of the present younger generation! 

. * 7 * 


A London Gallery quintet is headed by Feliks ‘Topolski, who 
shows some typical and vivid documentation of the Wroclaw 
Congress, and André Masson, who is represented by some early 
painting and some later drawings. 

As a postscript, may I hope that the Edinburgh exhibition of work 
by James Pryde, which has been arranged by the Scottish Com- 
mittee of the Arts Council (and which I have not seen), may later 
be brought to London? Pryde was a minor painter, but an 
admirable one. His work is hard to see and consequently he is 
generally underrated. M. H. MIDDLETON. _ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A RACE FOR TIME IN MALAYA 


Sir,—Unless the public and the Government realise how desperate is the 
race for time in Malaya, this year may well see the collapse of the British 
régime in that country. The race is not between a powerful Communist 
army and the British forces; it is between the endurance of the handful 
of planters and miners—about 2,000 in all—who hold the country on their 
shoulders, and the inadequate efforts now being made to combat terrorists 
in Malaya. How many of us could live on jungle fringes, bereft of all 
semblance of home-life, in hourly danger of being brutally murdered, 
relying for defence largely on sparse, self-trained forces, and still keep 
our sanity? To most of these planters and miners, the security of the 
Japanese prison camp which so many of them have recently left would be 
a welcome change. Yet they go about their task of producing rubber and 
tin under these conditions, month after gruelling month. Without their 
organisation, encouragement and courageous example, there is not the 
slightest doubt that the entire Asian Jabour force in the country would 
have melted away long ago. 

What keeps them at their jobs under such conditions? First I would 
put their sense of duty to their labour force. Many of these men are over 
fifty years old, and have been in the country for more than thirty years. 
They have the old tradition of British dignity and, despite trade unionism, 
a remnant of the old, happy, paternal relations with labour. They do 
not want to fail the workers, to deprive them of leadership. Secondly, most 
planters and miners lost their all under the Japanese occupation, and 
have not yet been given any compensation. With the imposition of income 
tax, which falls largely on Europeans, and the high cost of living for the 
European, the planter or miner has no margin of saving. Nothing awaits 
him in his old age except a few more years of work under the tropic 
sun. For these reasons he will stay as long as he can endure. From many 
private letters I have had lately, I do not think that this will be for 
long. 

Every week planters and miners near of the death of some friend or 
acquaintance at the hands of the bandits. Sleep is broken; work is 
trebled by the necessity for patrols, for training guards and inspecting 
defences. If they could see any end to these intolerable conditions, 
they would continue to endure. But they have seen trade unionism foisted 
on an Asian labour force that was completely ignorant of the merest 
A.B.C. of economics, and has become the tool of Communist agitators of the 
criminal type, while compulsory arbitration and banishment were vetoed 
by the Government. They saw rioting become common, and British 
prestige disappearing. They read the danger signals, but their warnings 
were ignored. 

And now? Most planters are convinced that the present methods 
against the bandits cannot succeed. There is still talk of “judicial 
safeguards ” when the very existence of the country is at stake. After the 
ambush, after the murders, police or military arrive. The Chinese thugs 
are then back in the jungle, or industriously tilling the small-holdings 
to which they have no legal right. Crime still pays in Malaya, and will 
continue to do so while rich Chinese pay protection money, and shop- 
keepers supply the killers with food. In parenthesis, I would mention 
that on the bodies of five bandits killed recently by a patrol of the 
K.O.Y.L.L, was found the equivalent of £3,000. 

All honour to the Malayan Police, who have done, and are doing, a 
magnificent job—and to the Malay regiment, Ghurkas and British troops. 
But protection is insufficient. The terrorists must be ruthlessly tracked 
down. Malaya needs men of the Chindit tradition, individualists of the 
jungle. Let us immediately call for 5,000 volunteers, ex-Indian army, 
ex-Chindits, jungle fighters. There is money to pay for them, for a 
conservative estimate of the inevitable falling-off in rubber production 
under present conditions is 10,000 tons a month, a loss of £1,000,000, 
or 4,000,000 American dollars. Why are those in authority so blind 
that they cannot see that flesh and blood cannot endure nervous strain for 
an indefinite period? This 1s no seen enemy, but a terror that stalks 
by night, that creeps through the steaming fringes of the jungle—killers 
more brutal and senseless than any jungle beast. 

On the endurance of the British planters and miners depends the 
economic structure, not only of Malaya, but of England. If Malaya falls, 
what will happen to Sir Stafford Cripps’s narrowing gap in the dollar 
deficit? England’s whole recovery programme will fail, and more and 
longer austerity be the fate of each of us. Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
this country could recover at all. The Communists are well aware (despite 
soothing official statements) that if the planters packed up, as some have 
already done, hundreds and thousands of labourers would scatter and seek 
Communist protection. Malayan economy would collapse, and with it, 
the British régime. Britain’s long history in the Far East would end 


in ignominy, and a similar fate would overtake the other European Powers 
in the Far East. 

Britons have a powerful obligation not to break faith with the Malays, 
to whose protection they are pledged by treaties with the Sultans. She 
cannot allow these alien terrorists to gain control of Malaya. It is not 
enough to spare a pitying thought to the poor blighters “ out there.” These 
prophecies are urgent realities, not mere idle alarms, as anyone in touch 
with up-country Malaya knows. Unless far more rapid, efficient and 
drastic action is taken against the Communist terrorists in Malaya, the 
planters and miners will. crack. It is a race against time.—Yours faith- 
fully, R. S. C. HERRING. 

Studland, Dorset. 


FIELD SPORTS 


Sir,—The Secretary of the Masters of Foxhounds Association charges 
me with imaccuracy on two counts. First, he says I am wrong in saying 
that the practice of moving cubs from one part of the country to another 
is not forbidden by his Association. What I said in my article was that 
this practice is not forbidden, but 1s merely described as inadvisable and 
that other methods of effecting the move are recommended. My authority 
for saying this is the recommendation in paragraph 40 of the Rules and 
Recommendations of the Masters of Foxhounds Association, which says: 
“It is inadvisable to move cubs from one part of a country to another 


in spite of complaints of losses of poultry or other reasons. It is 
better for a Hunt official to burn some sulphur or something similar in 
the earth when the vixen is pretty sure to remove them herself, but 


this should not be done near the boundary of another Hunt without 
the knowledge of the other Master.” 

His second complaint is that I wrote of a recent incident in Cheshire, 
“when the hunt tried to whip a fox off the top of an out-house .. . 9 
that it could be killed by hounds.” Mr. Fitzwilliam says that the Hunt did 
nothing of the sort. My authority for the statement was a report in 
the Daily Mirror of January 14th (which, so far as I know, has not been 
contradicted): “As the Hunt—the Cheshire Hounds—came up, Mr. R. 
Riley, who lives in the house at Winsford, Cheshire, slammed the door 
of the shed and then sent for a butcher, who killed the fox with a humane 
killer. . . . A watcher said last night: ‘The fox was almost exhausted, 
When it took refuge on a window ledge one of the women in the Hunt 
tried to get it down by lashing it with her whip.’” I am glad if the Hunt 
did all this in the fox’s interest and with no intention of letting the hounds 
get at it, and I am sorry if I placed a wrong construction on their 
motives. But in any event it would seem that the whole incident was 
against the spirit of Rule 19 of the Association, which discourages the 
hunting of foxes in built-up areas. 

It is perhaps significant that Mr. Fitzwilliam complains (without 
justification) of only two of my statements. He does not deny that in cub- 
hunting some cubs are left and others are allowed to break covert, of 
that agricultural tenancy agreements frequently require the tenant to 
maintain the coverts, or that the Masters of Foxhounds Association 
tolerates the practice of preserving foxes for purposes of sport.—I am, 
yours faithfully, ANTHONY GREENWOOD. 

House of Commons. 





S1r,—In reading anti-sport literature I am always filled with admiration 
of the faith of its authors. They seem to be like atheists. For believers, 
it is generally agreed, have sometimes to wrestle with doubt ; but atheists 
apparently never. Their belief in nothing is absolute. And so is the 
belief of the anti-sport people that someone (unspecified) can exterminate 
certain wild animals, or keep them in check, absolutely humanely ; and 
that in the first case the animals will like it, and in the second someone 
else will pay for their depredations. I suppose the stag on Exmoor might 
possibly be exterminated, but I do not think it would be easy (for a 
rifle would be dangerous and a shot gun futile, while in the huge woods 
either would be useless); nor do I think it would be particularly humane 
And I also suppose hares might possibly all be shot or trapped, though it 
would mean a nation-wide campaign regardless of cost or use of man- 
power. Is shooting hares humane? The new killing trap, if successful, 
may be. But I suppose it also kills straying dogs of equivalent size. and 
many people seem now to own these. 

Bringing oneself to consider the crime of vulpicide, in many parts of 
England, to my mind, this presents considerable difficulty. I heard a 
Pest Officer on the wireless describing his methods (unsuccessful) to catch 
a roost-robbing fox. I felt that if a M.F.H. had used them he would have 
been accused of eye-wash. Of course foxes can be gassed in small earths, 
but in many countries they keep in huge badger main breeding setts. 
How big these are I have never been able to guess. The spoil often 
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alters the entire profile of the hill below the entry. I have known a badger 
apparently quite fit in one the day after a most drastic gassing. But he 
was at least twenty yards back from the entry. I give the following 
for what it is worth as showing the possible size of a main sett. I was 
shown a deposit of china clay in Hampshire, from which I was told 
the Romans had made pottery. This deposit was merely the spoil from 
a badger sett still being worked hard. Apparently the badger never, or 
rarely, stops working. ‘There was certainly no surface clay, except the 
badgers’ spoil, if my memory serves (and I particularly noticed the point 
at the time, wondering if they really had been digging since the days of 
the Romans). There is, I believe, no fox-size humane-trap at the moment, 
and if there were it would, I suppose, catch larger dogs as well. 

Perhaps these two examples may show in a small way the position held 
by sport in our countryside, a position not always realised in our towns. 
Not long ago I met someone who mentioned to me the word “ blood 
sports.” I said I was very glad to hear the words, as I had never done so 
before, to the best of my knowledge, though, of course, I knew their 
meaning from reading the London Press. A little later I met someone 
who confessed to me that he had shot a fox. He was the second man who 
had done so to me in a longish life-—Yours, &c., 


West Lavington, Wilts. J. H. W. Kyicut-Bruce 


Sir,—Would it not be well if those who, in their passion for satisfying 
their class hatred, fulminate, with all the assurance of ignorance, against 
what they call by the disgusting name of “ blood sports,” would turn their 
attention to the conditions under which animals are sacrificed to supply 
Are slaughterhouses, for example, constantly and carefully 
inspected? If not, why not? Are animals always slaughtered by means 
of the “humane killer”? If not, why not? Anyone who took this 
matter up seriously would surely earn the gratitude and support of all 
decent people.—Yours faithfully, C. O. BEVAN. 
20 Carlisle Road, Eastbourne. 


THE CHANTREY BEQUEST 


our needs? 


Sir,—For reasons with which I need not trouble you, the Spectator 
of January 14th has only just come into my hands. Will you allow 
me to make some rather belated comments on the article by your 


rt critic on the collection of works of art purchased by the Chantrey 
Bequest, which is now on view at Burlington House? Mr. Middleton 
expresses the view that out of the whole collection “ perhaps twenty-five 
paintings, drawings and sculpture . . . have earned a place in our national 
collections.” He is, of course, fully entitled to this opinion, but it is a 
somewhat strange one in face of the fact that the collection contains no 
fewer than seventy-one drawings and other works, fifty-five of which are 
on view, by Alfred Stevens, an artist who has in fact earned his place 
in the collections of the British Museum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
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the National Gallery and the Tate Gailery. The last devotes a whole room 
to a permanent exhibition of his work. 

Speaking of his sculpture your critic states with lofty disdain that 
with one exception (unspecified), it is so entirely without merit that he 
is unable to bring himself to write of it. Is it possible that this disdain 
has not even permitted him to look at it very carefully ? Among the 
sculptors represented are the late Sir Alfred Gilbert and Mr. Jacob 
Epstein, each by two works. I have yet to find any with more than 
passing acquaintance with sculpture who would deny at least technical 
merit to the work of these two sculptors. Yet Mr. Middleton does s0, 
for his sweeping condemnation excepts one work only. 

I have ventured, Sir, to cast some doubt upon the infallibility of your 
critic. I will conclude by touching upon a point on which I am in full 
agreement with him. It is, indeed, to be regretted that the Chantrey 
Bequest has acquired no work of the British period of Degas, a period 
of his work which has not hitherto received that attention from art 
critics which it must deserve. By drawing attention to it now Mr, 
Middleton places all art-lovers under a debt of gratitude to him, a debt 
which he would increase if he would let us know the length of Degas’s 
residence in Great Britain and the principal works executed by him 
during that time. I suppress a doubt which I know to be unworthy, 
Degas must have had a British period, for it is unthinkable that the art 
critic of the Spectator should be misinformed upon this poirit as upon 
the terms of the Chantrey Bequest.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

45 Rusholme Road, Putney, S.W.15. MILes F. DE MONTMORENCY. 


THE MARTYR KING 


Str,—In his otherwise admirable article, The Myth 
Trevor-Roper makes the surprising statement that “in the 
Cavalier Montrose that exquisite generation contrived to produce a poet 
even in Scotland—the last poet ever to arise in that prosaic peninsula.” 
As an Englishman, Mr. Trevor-Roper may be forgiven for preferring the 


romantic gallantries of Montrose to the lyrics of a Lowland ploughman 


who “arose” a century later to become Scotland’s greatest vernacular 
poet. The poetry of Robert Burns, however, has been translated into 
English as well as many other languages, and, from a historian, Mr 
Trevor-Roper’s claim that Montrose was Scotland’s last poet would seem 
to be somewhat questionable. 

I shall quote no more poets, but would suggest that the plays of J. M 
Barrie, the novels of R. L. Stevenson and the architecture of the Adam 
brothers, for instance, are not entirely prosaic works. Lastly, may I 
remind Mr. Trevor-Roper that Charles I, whom he describes as “ perhaps 
the greatest royal patron art has ever found,” was, after all, born and bred 
in “that prosaic peninsula” called Scotland.—I am, yours sincerly, 

Dumcrieff, Moffat, Dumfriesshire. SHEILA G. FORMAN. 


Sir,—What grounds has Mr. Trevor-Roper for 
Charles I’s interest in religion was purely aesthetic, or for his assertion 
that the King only turned to religion, as a consolation, at the very end 
of his life? As fax as I know, not one of Charles I’s detractors, con- 
temporary or later, has hitherto denied the reality or sincerity of his 
Christian faith throughout his life. From such a painstaking historian 
as Mr. Trevor-Roper we can surely expect evidence to support his exposure 
as a myth of a tradition so long and generally accepted.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, PETER BRABY. 
St. Alban’s Vicarage, 
94 Northumberland Road, North Harrow. 


A BARBARIC CUSTOM 


Sir,—Recently Sir Basil Neven-Spence and Mr. Wilson Harris called 
the attention of the House to a practice which presents as serious 4 
problem in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan as child marriage once did in 
India. Their questions concerned the barbaric custom of female circum- 
cision. This operation, performed on girls of between six and eight 
years, is usually carried out by an untrained midwife using an unsterilised 
razor. “It contributes to the submissive attitude and inferiority complex 
of the Sudanese woman and a corresponding masterful tendency on the 
part of the man”—I quote from a pamphlet in which Sir Hubert 
Huddleston, former Governor-General of the Sudan, condemns the 
practice as “an offence against humanity” and as the main obstacle in 
the way of any “real and balanced progress for the Sudanese people.” 
Sudanese women are isolated from the activities of the community. 
They visit the market, but never the cinema. Their lives are closely 
circumscribed. During a recent tour of the country I heard of only one 
who ever made. the journey to England. She left Khartoum in 1947 to 
join her husband at Swindon, where he was taking a course in engineering. 
This unusual departure was the subject of headlines in the local Press. 
In such circumstances it was had to make ccntacts with Sudanese women. 
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bonded. Shortage of natural oils for bonding had the foundrymen worried, so 
B.1.P. research workers were called in. The result is that sand cores now bonded 
with Beetle resins possess good green and dry strength, are highly permeable 

by gases and are resistant to damage by damp. They take no longer to 
prepare, can be baked more quickly at lower temperatures and break down 
cleanly after casting. Sand cores may be outside your province, but it is 
well to remember that our research and development men are expert at 
ironing out any problems concerning the use of amino-plastics. Call them in 


to co-operate with your research workers whenever you strike a sticky problem. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED 





1 Argyll Street - London - WI 
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Those I met were mostly teachers in Government schools, which today 
accommodate about 13,000 girls, many of whom have been subjected 
to this cruel operation. They told me that the solution to this problem 
lay with the grandmothers of the country. It seems that the woman 
who survives the ordeal of a minor caesarean operation at each confine- 
ment, eventually to become a grandmother, is respected and obeyed by 
the Sudanese family. And it is she who insists on the circumcision of 
her grand-daughters. While this tradition persists, I see no reason to 
suppose that the practice will decrease, nct, at all events, until the present 
generation of girls, duly enlightened, themselves become grandmothers. 

I should have thought that the most effective way of dealing with the 
matter would be to obtain the help of a body of educated, Arab-speaking, 
Moslem women from India and the Middle East and to establish them 
in clinics and welfare centres in the Northern Sudan. Sudanese women 
would listen to others of their own religion and blood more readily than 
to the “ white sister.”"—Yours faithfully, MICHAEL LANGLEY. 

154 Gloucester Place, N.W.1. 


THE PRESS TABLE 


S1r,—Lord Reading’s suggestion in Pray Silence . . . ! that “ frugal editors ” 
send their reporters to public dinners in order to provide them with a 
free meal rather than pay them enough to buy one, was presumably 
meant to be amusing. And amusing it is to see the reappearance of a 
jibe which, to borrow from his vocabulary, was “ mouldy and shopsoiled,” 
as well as baseless, fifty years ago. For editors, frugal or otherwise, I 
have no claim to speak. But having been at one time “ much exposed ” 
to public dinners, I can testify on behalf of reporters that no assignment 
is sO much disliked. For one thing it means going home, probably 
several miles away, to don evening clothes or to dress in an office room 
ill-adapted for the purpose. It means sitting through a needlessly 
elaborate meal when one would rather be at his fireside. It means sharing 
the boredom which Lord Reading laments without his option of going 
out to the cloakroom and forgetting to come back. It means arriving 
at the office when the other members of the staff are going or gone, and 
finally it means having a plea for a little more than the allotted space 
treated with contumely by the night editor. 

The presence of reporters at public dinners is due to the same reason as 
Lord Reading’s—their company is desired—but whereas he is free to 
decline an invitation, they are not, and their absence would cause more 
perturbation than his. Many a luncheon and dinner is organised for the 
sole purpose of getting the publicity it is hoped they will provide. I 
was present on one such occasion when the late Lord Balfour, due to 
make an important speech on tariff reform, found that the toast which 
was to be his cue was half-way down a long list. He told his hosts that 
his toast must come immediately after “The King,” or not at all. The 
programme was altered accordingly ; otherwise his speech would not 
have been delivered (and reported) in time for next day’s papers. 

There is one Fleet Street veteran who for more than 30 years has 
“done” dinners for his paper at the rate of two or three a week without 
either his figure or his digestion being impaired. He has the sympathy, 
not the envy, of his colleagues.—Yours faithfully, P. B. M. Roperts. 

Tilford, Surrey. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


IT is a pity to see old rights—and obligations—disappear from recognition, 
Now I am still quite vainly endeavouring to discover who possesses the 
manorial rights of a part of a very popular common in the Home Counties, 
The alleged owners do not know and do not know how to find out. The 
County Council, though it made an effort before the war to make a general 
arrangement, does not know. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who 
were thought to be interested, have no precise information. Doubtless 
the powers of a lord of the manor are not very great or even very certain 
in law, but they are real ard give opportunity for preserving the amenities 
of a common. Quite considerable sums have been spent in purchasing 
the rights where the ownership was known. Wholly forgotten by the 
public concerned are certain Lammas rights in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the common in question. The people have no idea that they 
exist, and land has been sold without any reference to the subject. It 
looks as if County Councils ought to be more closely interested in a 
survey of the county over which they preside. 


A Vanishing Game 

On the subject of the commons, a number of them have become golf 
links, and in almost every case there have been two associated clubs, 
one consisting wholly of local artisans who pay a nominal subscription. 
These clubs have done a deal of good and given a deal of pleasure, and 
should be encouraged. Unhappily, taxation and the greater cost of equip- 
ment and necessary material, with other inevitable causes, have so increased 
the expenses of the game that the poorer folk cannot afford it, and the clubs 
themselves are in danger of extinction. We may witness empty golf-club 
houses alongside empty country houses, to the essential loss of the social 
life of the villages. Desert greens are only less lamentable than such a 
deserted garden as encircles a certain historic country house uninhabited, 
and likely to be, chiefly for lack of permits to make necessary repairs. 


Mistletoe Trees 

A very interesting list of trees, serving as host to that unique parasite 
the mistletoe, was made by a clergyman-botanist living in the Great 
Malvern district, but the list covers a wider geographical range. Apple 
trees come at the top of the list in the fruit-growing areas as one might 
expect. Rather unexpectedly the lime comes second, both in Worcester- 
shire and especially in Betchworth Park, near Dorking. In the same 
place the hawthorns were only less hospitable. The oak was found to 
be a rather rare host, but a famous tree or two, including one of the 
several gospel oaks, was decorated. Fifteen bunches were seen on one 
black poplar (which is far the most frequent host in parts of France) 
Other hosts were a garden medlar, acacias near to Ledbury, and here 
and there a maple. It is remarkable how much more common is the 
plant on the west than the east side of England. 


Noise-loving Birds 

If you look up at two plane trees (and London is a “plane tale”) 
standing on the Embankment next door to Charing Cross Bridge you 
will see—as a southern visitor to London has seen—that the branches 
are lined with roosting sparrows ; and, indeed, the pavement gives evidence 
of their number. The juxtaposition of the trams and the railway bridge 
makes this as noisy a site as could well be found, and the light is very 
bright. A little more west much serener roosting places are available, but 
remain “ bare ruined choirs” where no birds chirp. Do sparrows like 
noise and light? I have seen particular trees decorated with roosting 
sparrows in many towns—most notably in Lisbon—and the light has 
always been strong and the noise considerable. Certainly sparrows like 
a large company in their dormitories, as do starlings, which on occasion 
have such an affection for particular roosts that they finally kill the 
trees and bushes, as in Jack Miner’s Canadian sanctuary. 


In the Garden 

In Worcester, that most horticultura! county, has been published the 
first number of an admirable quarterly, The Country Journal, Worcestet 
Press, 10s. yearly. One suggestive note discusses garden associations, 4 
subject that all gardeners should consider. A few are almost as firmly 
stereotyped as lamb and mint sauce; for example, red tulips and forget- 
me-nots. What is most generally needed—as it seems to me—is a carpet 
for the rose-bed, so often fouled by surface manure. I believe that such 
plants as, say, aubrietia or viola gracilis would act as a mulch which would 
do as much good as the manure. W. Beach THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 1}d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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Established 1825 i “ Assets exceed £54,000,000 


Ensure a good education 
for your child 


The Standard “Public Schools” Policy 
effected now will secure 


£40 A SCHOOL TERM 
FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of what 
the future may hold for you. 

The period of five years mentioned can be extended or curtailed 
as desired. 

University fees can be assured as well as those for Preparatory 
and Public Schools. 

Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent and child, to 


The 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office: 3 George Street - Edinburgh 


3 Abchurch Yard Cannon St EC4 . 15a Pall Mall SW1 
and Branches throughout the United Kingdom. 
Mt TD 


London: 
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A HEALTHY LIVER 


Carbon Tetrachloride has many uses. It will put out 
fires, it will clean clothes. It is a solvent for rubber, 
oils, fats and greases; it will cure liverfluke in sheep; 
it is also a useful chemical reagent. This versatile 
chemical is made by Albright & Wilson Ltd. 
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How photography helps 


THE MIDLAND BANK 








TRANSATLANTIC LINK 


International business calls for high 
speed communications between con- 
tinents. For example the Midland 
Bank was asked to make available in 
Canada full details of a London 
capital issue within 3 days. It involved 
copying 24,000 bulky documents and 
transporting the copies more than 
3,000 miles. With the help of photo- 
graphy it was done with time to spare. 
The documents were copied on to 
* Kodak’ microfilm and compact reels 
of film carried by air from continent 
to continent. 


Can Micro-copying help you? waite TO 
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The pleasure? A smooth flow full of 
character — your own. The service? The 
Swan pen is made with a watchmaker’s 
precision and 20/30 years’ service from 
a Swan nib is by no means unusual. 


From all stationers and jewellers. 

Lever-filling 25/8 to 36/8. Leverless 30/7 to 55/- 
Including Purchase Tax. Eternal nibs extra. 

, LONDON, W.1 (Administration only). 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Strindberg 


Light Famous Plays. By August Strindberg. (Duckworth. 15s.) 
The Strange Life of August Strindberg. By Elizabeth Sprigge. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 

STRINDBERG was a writer of unquestionable genius, not only a 
masterly dramatist but a matchless explorer of some regions of the 
human soul. He was also a psychopathic personality, a man whose 
disorderly life fringed continuously the realms of madness and death. 
This re-issue of eight of his best-known plays in a handsome omnibus 





volume dazzlingly reveals to us the one ; Miss Sprigge’s painstakingly 


factual biography annotates the other. The enigma of Strindberg 
is well put by Mr. Alan Harris in an excellent introduction to these 
plays. Comparing him with Dostoevsky, he writes: “ With his 
extraordinary power of introspection and self-analysis . . . Strindberg 
had but to look steadily into himself to find a whole text-book of 
psycho-analysis. Megalomania, over-compensating arrogance, maso- 
chistic tendencies, mother-fixation, agoraphobia . the full cata- 
logue would be endless, and his whole personality often seems barely 
held together in an equilibrium always precarious and for at least one 
long period upset altogether. The kinship between genius and mad- 
ness is proverbial, but not even Nietzsche provides such an example 
of a life-long and fruitful partnership between them.” 

Truly Strindberg’s name was legion. Yet it is precisely this which 
distinguishes him absolutely from Dostoevsky, a whole man. His 
work shows no such development as the great Russian’s towards 
sympathetic imaginative comprehension of human life, and it utterly 
lacks its regenerative power. No reader who is genuinely responsive 
to Dostoevsky can doubt that he was veritably a twice-born creature 
and that he knew not only, with Strindberg, the infernal regions but 
also the celestial. From the Swede, however, nothing that is positive 
and life-giving emerges. Maria Weyre, sister of his second wife, 
significantly indicated this when she wrote: “ He is so full of talent 
that he doesn’t seem to know what to do with it. But his is not 
a joyful way of creating. It is more like the savage impulse driving 
a murderer to his crime.” 

All writers on Strindberg have necessarily stressed his irrefragible 
egotism, and have underlined his infatuation with the image of his 
mother, both of which had unavoidable repercussions upon his central 
adult experience—his disastrous marriage to Siri von Essen. These 
factors are intimately allied. The natural ego is a spiritual seed, and 
“except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone.” Strindberg, in fact, was born but once—of his mother, of 
woman, of nature. His life was shaped by his alternate movements 
of “incestuous ” submission to the lure of maternal feminity and 
of vain struggles to break free from the mother-image and the natural 
ego in order to bring himself a second time to birth as a free 
personality. 

It is no minimisation of his artistic achievement to say that there 
is very little in Strindberg which cannot be elucidated by reference 
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“The reputation of this book is assured both by 
the contents and the manner of production. The 
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HORSEMAN’S YEAR is a very able summary, and one 
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to this central complex of emotions. It determined even his politics 
“T am socialist, nihilist, republican, . . . This from sentiment for 
I am Jean Jacques’ intime when it comes to a return to nature.” 
His recurring dramatic symbols for human relations—the vampire 
who feeds on the lives of others, the creditor who weaves a spider's. 
web of debt around his victims—are types of the predatory natural 
ego which can exist only by feeding its central emptiness with that 
which is not itself. The domestic dramas display the deathly convyl- 
sions of the ego confronted with another equally intent upon self. 
extension as a closed system. His incapability of that inner regener. 
tion which would have placed the natural principle of his being in 
harmonious subjection to the spiritual set up within him a lacerating 
conflict between the two, which in the period following the collapse 
of his first marriage he endeavoured unconsciously to resolve in an 
outward manner through the researches in natural science which were 
directed towards establishing as objective fact the substantial unity 
of matter and spirit. His alchemical experiments, too, were evidence 
of the same pathetic translation of an inner struggle on to an out- 
ward plane. Their unity was a marriage which Strindberg failed 
to consummate in himself, and it is this again which is expressed 
in his relations with his successive wives. 

In a letter of 1885 he was writing of his misogyny as “ only the 
reverse side of my fearful attraction towards the other sex.” And 
as late as 1895 he wrote to the theosophist Hedlund, “I was 
educated by three Buddhists, Schopenhauer, von Hartmann and 
lastly Nietzsche. . . . As a Buddhist I am, like Buddha and his three 
great disciples, a woman-hater, just as I hate the earth which binds 
my spirit because I love it. Woman is to me the earth and all its 
glory, the bond that binds .. . I'll never get out of this. A bachelor’s 
life seems to me pretty dirty. Family life is best, but!! but! dirtier 
still when one stirs it up. Outside it—absolute degradation where 
the beast is encountered.” 

Strindberg undoubtedly saw his life as a religious quest, and con- 
ceived his work as its scripture, yet the quest ended not in trans- 
figuration but in negation. That most appalling depiction of marital 
hatred that has ever been composed, The Dance of Death, belongs 
not to his earlier but to his later years. And the religious conclusion 
which is superimposed upon the nightmare of The Spook Sonata is 
merely an invocation of non-being, emphasised by the image of the 
Buddha which occupies the stage and the culminating display of 
Boecklin’s The Island of Death. The autobiographical sequence 
which was begun in 1886 with The Son of a Maidservant and was 
continued eleven years later with Inferno was concluded in his 
fifty-fifth year with the volume no less suggestively entitled Alone. 
He remained at the end a lonely man in a house peopled with 
phantoms and mummies, resigned to the housemaid who spread filth 
everywhere and the cook in the basement who drained the goodness 
from the food—a figure at once of the grandeur and the misery of 
the human state from which he longed only to be absolved, and of 
which his work is such an astonishing celebration. D. S. SAVAGE. 


B.P.’s Achievement 


The Left Handshake. 

10s. 6d.) 
Our century suffers hideously from regimentation, and there is no 
more powerful form it takes than the youth movement turned to 
political ends. All dictators are at one in the practice of regiment- 
ing behaviour from the cradle up, whether they be black, brown, 
red or blue in other respects. That is why Mussolini, for instance, 
having founded the Ballila to catch them young, founded the Sons 
of the She-Wolf to catch them younger still. It is also the reason 
why in one European country, whose other merits entitle it to be 
nameless, the same man played a leading part in the youth movement 
founded by the pre-war dictator of the Right, and then became the 
post-war leader of the youth movement of the extreme Left. The 
comic aspect of all this must not blind us to the fact that it is 
utterly abominable. 


By Hilary St. George Saunders. (Collins. 


It is almost a surprise, as well as a relief, to be reminded of one 
youth movement, potentially world-wide in extent, which is wholly 
and unequivocally good. That we believe this of the Boy Scouts, 
with their subsidiary and sister organisations, is no mere _ sentt- 
mental prejudice. It is confirmed by the most indisputable 
authorities from Hitler downwards, and that the Boy Scouts deserved 
the compliment is proved up to the hilt by Mr. Saunders’ moving 
book. His main subject is the part played by the movement in the 
Second World War; and that alone is enough to restore one’s 
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Notable February Books 
THE MODERN THEATRE 


ERIC BENTLEY 


J.C. Trewin: " The quality most needed in the 
modern theatre is ‘ attack ' and Eric Bentley's is, 
blessedly, an attacking book. He is forever 
challenging and probing in an uncommonly 
vigorous way. I shall be surprised if this book, 


in its candour, strength and wit does not excite 
all playgoers."’ 12/6 


Ready Feb. 21. 


The County Books Series 


SHROPSHIRE 


EDMUND VALE 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


L. T. C. ROLT 


BBC. “That excellent series. What I like 
personally is the way the human and social life 
of a county are emphasized.’ These two new 
titles are in the same fine tradition. Lavishly 
illustrated. Ready Feb. 21. 15/- each. 
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This Spring we are publishing 
new books by the following authors 


THOMAS MANN 


Doctor Faustus 


Mann's new full length novel has all the qualities of 
narrative power and philosophical Insight that made 
THE MAGIC MOUNTAIN a classic of our generation. 


I5s. net 


GEORGE ORWELL 
Nineteen Eighty-Four 


We predict that this astonishing novel will be unexcelled 
this year in the excitement and controversy it arouses. 


10s. 6d. net 


HESTER W. CHAPMAN 
Great Villiers 


Miss Chapman's detalled study of the 2nd Duke of 
Buckingham is also a fascinating picture of Restoration 
England. It Is her first non-fictional book. 18s. net 
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ih The Strange Life 


of August Strindberg 


ELIZABETH SPRIGGE 


“A detailed and vivid biography of this tortured genius.”— 
HAROLD NICOLSON (Daily Telegraph). 

“A good and most entertaining book ”—DESMOND 
(Sunday Times). Illustrated. 
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Voice of the Revolution 

ANTONINA VALLENTIN 

“A highly successful work of art. . . . By the accumulation of 
telling details she has succeeded in building up this massive 
personality, so that one sees his wide gestures and hears the 
astonishing modulation of his voice.”-—HAROLD NICOLSON (Daily 
Telegraph). A biography of outstanding merit and of first-rate 
historical importance.” —Sunday Times. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


The Habsburg Monarchy 
A. J. P. TAYLOR 


A revised and enlarged edition of a work, by the author of 
The Course of German History, which has been highly praised 
by SIR MAURICE POWICKE, PROFESSOR KEITH FEILING, C. V. 
WEDG WOOD. illustrated. 15s. net. 


Brave and Cruel 
DENTON WELCH 


“I think he was about the best of our younger prose writers 
. An artist in prose who made one feel hopeful for English 
writing.” JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily Herald). 8s. 6d. net. 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD 


MacCARTHY 
15s. net. 
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faith in human nature. But the book gains by exceeding these 
limits at both ends—at one end to record briefly the history of the 
movement and the life of its founder; at the other to outline the 
work which it is now contributing towards the reconstruction of a 
demoralised world. 

The central chapters, covering the main theme, naturally make 
the most exciting reading. They even have the merit, rare among 
this type of war-book, of reading like an account of real things done 
by real people ; and this is due both to the author and to the kind 
of people he writes about. Anyone with first-hand experience can 
confirm the contribution made to warfare, especially to irregular war- 
fare, by the personality, technique and spirit which characterise the 
Scout. It is not only a matter of the tricks of the trade (such as— 
to be personal—one recollected from twenty years ago, which enabled 
a certain ex-patrol-leader of the Eagles to smuggle written messages 
constantly through German searches); it is also far more a matter 
of resourcefulness and adaptability. War-time has no use for people 
who assume, as so many do, that water is something which comes 
out when you turn a tap, or take it for granted that cannibals begin 
at Calais. It was the merit of Baden-Powell to realise that peace- 
time should have no use for them either. 

We have all seen the difficulty of carrying the spirit of the war- 
effort over into the peace-effort. Baden-Powell foresaw it and 
anticipated it; it is hard to think of any other movement whose 
principles are so equally valid, without even a shift of emphasis, 
in war or peace. Apart from Hitler’s, there is no better evidence 
of this than the fact that, according to Mr. Saunders, the movement 
was simultaneously attacked as pacifist and militarist even before 
the First World War. His whole book is a shining proof that both 
these criticisms could only be made by men standing on their heads, 

C. M. WoopHoUusE. 


, 
O’Casey at Coole 
Inishfallen Fare Thee Well. Sean O’Casey. (Macmillan. 16s.) 


Tuts farewell to Erin section of Sean O’Casey’s reminiscences is 
set against the squalid Dublin background with which readers of 
the three other sections are only too familiar. It opens after “the 
year One in Irish history and Irish life,” with the return of the 
Easter-week prisoners from English gaols. De Valera is, in O’Casey’s 
words, about “to turn into the daring young man on the flying 
trapeze” and Michael Collins is being pushed off to London to 
ne gotiate a treaty between Ireland and England. 

* Mick Collins, this homely exuberant knight of the green guerdon, 
fortified himself with many prayers and a splendid communion, 
before he went on the boat with his companion Arthur Griffith 
to do battle for Ireland, though “both of them were unsuited both 
in knowledge and experience for the fight; went forward for as 
much as Ireland was prepared to receive; went forward to get 
as much as thev could out of the cunning of Lloyd George and 
Winston Churchill.” 

Months of talk ensued, then there was great whispering as to 
what the terms of settlement really were. So the Free State was 
to come into being by losing Northern Ireland! And the general 
comment was, “It’s the loppin’ off of Ulsther from the rest of us’s 
the rough spot.” In no time, it seemed to onlookers, men of the 
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Free State army had taken over the duties of the English garrison; 
guards were furnished by them for Castle and Bank, and the Vics. 
regal lodge had shrunk to the dimensions of Uncle Tim’s Cabin. 

The Treaty split the patriots and revivified the Republicans; 
Catholics “ soaked in religion” fought Catholics equally pious, and 
each ambushed the other. Even in remote Ballylee Yeats felt the 
shock, for Republicans blew up the bridge of his ancient tower and 
shouted up to him a “ Good night and thank you! ”, just as if he 
had made them a present of the bridge. 

In style O’Casey is as ebullient and difficult as ever. We wrestle 
with phrases like “ an episcopal declaration fresh with dieu,” “ planet 
oids to the planet of the big house,” or “ Ireland with a mighty 
cheerio elected an heroic homily to be her leader.” He spares ys 
nothing of what is pasSing through his mind whether it be provoked 
by observation, conversation or associative memory, and a3 he 
writes of himself in the third person achieves a kind of rapportaae 
somewhat too Joycean and lush for English taste. His tendency is 
to debunk every one of the Irish leaders in turn whether 
political or literar ry, with one happy exception—Lady Gregory. 

After his first play had been accepted for production at the Abbey 
Theatre, Sean O’Casey made the acquaintance of this remarkable 
woman and saw in her “a nun of a new order, a blend of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and of Puck.” He says he felt quite at ease with 
“the Old Lady” and that they “got on grand together,” which was 
more than he ever did with Yeats or Lennox Robinson, or indeed 
with anyone else in Dublin. Lady Gregory invited him to Coole, 
and he went, “a little nervous at visiting foreign parts.” In the 
country she became Blessed Bridget o’Coole, for he found she loved 
and understood the people body and mind. For twenty years she 
had been serving the Irish literary and dramatic revival ; for twenty 
years she had nurtured Yeats, A. E., Douglas Hyde, and others ; for 
twenty years had made Coole and its seven woods a refuge for poets 
and dreamers until the wild swans on its lake had become symbolic 
of all that was most spiritual in the new Ireland. Iron-wi led, she 
had called the Abbey Theatre into existence, maintained its integrity 
in dissension and in its crises had financed it through her London 
friends. Sleeping and waking her first theughts were directed to 
the furthering of this enterprise. 

“Not Yeats nor Martyn nor Miss Horniman gave the Abbey 
— its enduring life, but this woman only with the rugged 
eks, high upper lp, twinkling eyes pricked with a steel in their 
cent ntres ; thi $ woman only in the midst of venemous opposition, 
served as a general run-about in sensible pride and lofty humility, 
crushing time out of odd moments to write play after play that 
kept life passing to and fro on the Abbey stage. 
As O’Casey read the initials carved on the great copper-beech in 
the garden at Coole or sat talking under the cat alpa tree on the 
sunny terrace, he realised how Yeats had been protected in dignity 
and comfort and had had a great library as “nest” to his work, all 
provided by one “who flitted like a robin through life.” And yet 
Yeats, after he had become a Senator and one of the leading men 
in Ireland, made no effort to save Coole as a shrine of culture, but 
permitted it to be razed to the ground and degraded to a nettle-bed. 
“Tt was a scurvy act for an Irish government to do on the memory 
of one who was greater than the whole bunch of them put together 
and tied with string. The god-damned Philistines! ” 

Sean O’Casey had the mortification of having work rejected by the 
directors of the Abbey Theatre. As Inishfallen clearly had no use 
for him, he would say farewell to her and go to London “that 
would develop him more fully as mind and man.” And in London 
he was destined to win the appreciation that his genius as a play- 
wright merits. Una Porg-HENNESSY. 











Two American Poets 


Selected Poems. By John Crowe Ransom. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s.) 
Poems, 1920-1945. By Alan Tate. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.) 
Now that we have swapped Auden for Eliot, perhaps the poetic 
interchange between the Americans and ourselves will flow more 
easily. So far, it has been largely a unilateral correspondence, and 
apart from a straggle of books and a few individual poems, getting 
up like snipe in the flats of the English anthologies, there has been 
little attempt to show that the contemporary American muse g0es 
beyond Josh White or Cole Porter. So these two books, published 
here simultaneously, at least provide a sidelight on a neglected 
poetic culture. 


Tate and Ransom have a common background ; | 


indeed, in their 


youth they ran between the same ideological shafts. Both are still 
consciously but less dogmatically “Southern.” It seems that only one 
phase of the Civil War had ended at Appomattox, and in te 


for, of all things, a sort 


nineteen-twenties these two were fighting 
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of intellectual secession from the Union. Sea distance can only 
intensify, for us, the haziness of this form of cultural politics—yet 
there it was. Tate, it appears, was the more whole-hearted in such 
political excursions, and their present backwash must cause him 
some annoyance. The word “Fascist” has landed—like an 
aborigine’s spear—in the midst of Tate. But his politics, in so far 
as he has any, seem to be more quaint than vicious. He might 
possibly jump on to that hierarchic cart, the four-in-hand of Calhcun, 
or doss down with Eliot to share Yeats’s “dream of the noble and 
the beggarman.” Anyway these three poets are more at home inside 
the tub with Diogenes than outside thumping it! 

Comparative judgement of Tate and Ransem must, I believe, end 
in favour of Ransom. His work is more complete, his vision is trans- 
lated more subtly, his effects are more delicate, and his personality as 
a poet is more pleasing. He has the advantage of finished statement 
and a nimble intuition of just where to touch, where to accentuate 
and where to relieve. Nevertheless, Ransom’s success is a success of 
limitation ; like a canny boxer, he knows his weight and refuses to be 
tempted outside it. He never overreaches himself ; his strategy as a 
writer is admirable. Ransom neither says all about a subject, nor tries 
to; rather he resists his subject. But he does give the imaginative 
specifications, and leaves the reader to make up his own imagination 
from them. It almost seems possible to. perceive his procedure in 
writing—as though a poet’s mind had been televised at work. He 
makes the poem ; it lies there, an object in bas-relicf—and it is his 
particular way of letting the light fall upon it, accentuating shadow, 
that gives it its special quality of life and depth. In this arrangement 
of the play of light, this tone, Ransom excels. 

“Practice your becuty, blue girls, before it fail ; 
And I will cry with my loud lips and publish 
Beauty which all our power shall never establish, 
It is so frail. 
“For I could tell you a story which is true ; 
I know a lady with a terrible tongue, 
Blear eyes, fallen from blue, 
All her perfections tarnished—yet it is not long 
Since she was lovelier than any of you.” 
These are verses from Blue Girls—a poem about a group of school- 
girls in their blue uniforms. It is not the theme that is interesting— 
a theme more ancient than Herrick’s dust—but the delicate statement 
of it. The hinge is on the use of such words as practice and publish 
and fallen. This is Ransom’s gift. Ordinary words seem to be 
re-created to fit into the mosaic of his poems ; placed precisely, they 
do not distract or break the surface, yet they are the points where 
pressure is employed, the triggers of his poems. 

Tate, however, has little of Ransom’s fine sense of ballast, but 
labours about in his own storms, rolling and pitching, and shipping 
spongy, water-logging adjectives—adjectives that often diffuse more 
than define. In poem after poem a colourful and expensive cargo is 
washed into the scuppers. Yet he must be given the credit of his 
cargo. For Tate is a poetic thinker—in this respect a John Donne, 
a T. S. Eliot. And although Tate’s use of philosophic material is 
less considerable than either Eliot’s or Denne’s, and he is a less 
skilful techniciar must, nevertheless, be allowed to eat a supper 
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Because verse is Tate’s medium for expressing complicated thought 
he cannot be understood on a casual reading, any more than Donne 
can. Most of his poems are texts for meditation ; they must be 
hatched out, but sooner or later, depending on the temperature of 
perception, the chicks will begin to emerge. Tate is hugely occupied 
with death. To him, as to the Metaphysicals, the privilege of life js 
death ; but there the similarity of concept ends, since Tate has his 
own strange cosmology of the grave. He views death, as it were, 
from within ; and we cannot but applaud this attempt to encompass 
the enormous, for Tate’s underworld is not at all as explicitly 
organised as was the Hades ef Virgil. A corollary to his attitude 
to death is his attitude to history. History, Tate contends, is not 
the logical series of events, the “abstract lump,” of the orthodox 
historian ; rather, it is, a temporal series, “space-concrete,” and 
invested with specific moral problems. The meaning of history and 
the meaning of death are his recurrent and obsessive themes. 

“Our loss put six feet under ground 
Is measured by the magnolia’s root ; 
Our gain’s the intellectual scund 
Of death’s feet round a weedy tomb.” 
(“ Elegy: Jefferson Davis, 1808-1889.”) 

Tate is minutely self-analytical. In the “Christmas Sonnets,” for 
instance, as he watches the dying fire, the gloomy room takes on the 
compulsion of a confessional. Peccavi Domine. He squirms there 
in the memory of his sin, entirely remorseful, entirely honest, trying 
to drive out the fault by striking himself. And the crime ? 

“When I was ten I told a stinking lie 
That got a black boy whipped.” 
Ten years later he is still tormented on the same count. 

Both Ransom and Tate are intermittent satirists, but of the two 
Tate is the more easily provoked. Certainly he is always on the scout 
for a fight, rather like those black, tightly-clothed executives of the 
sword in the novelettes—“* Marked Cards ” . and he’s up! And 
evidently Tate has often found himself at the mercy of a sooty pack, 
But he fights well, and “ Ode to the Young Proconsuls of the Air ”— 
in the mould of Drayton’s “ Virginian Voyage ”—attacking Archibald 
MacLeish, who asked for it, is brilliant in its ironic adulation of the 
American Air Force. 

“Young men, Americans! 
You zo to win ihe world 
With zeal proconsular 
For our whole star— 
You partisans 
Of liberty unfurled! ” 

Ransom’s satirical method is altogether different; he is gentle, 
teasing, almost affectionate in the way he reproves ; no knives, fewer 
personalities. He will pass quite mildly through three lines of a 
quatrain and then suddenly hang the fourth around someone’s neck 
Ransom’s flair is for the mock heroic, and “ Captain Carpenter,” a 
mock heroic satire on pugnacious idealism, should have a window to 
itself in the literature of the macabre as well as the satiric. 

Ransom’s poems are distilled ; his poetic material has undergone 
both the heat of the imagination and the cooling of critical judge- 
ment, and the reader is presented with an essence. But Tate seems 
a man talking to himself, and it is a pity that, in worrying out his 
problems, he cares little whether he be within earshot of his audience 
and is unmindful of a writer’s responsibility of communication. He 
strangles his meaning, trusses it up as the Lilliputians trussed up 
Gulliver, until hardly one finger of sense can stir I 





And yet th 

is consolation in the knowledge that the body one tried to release 
big enough to marvel at, to talk about ; certainly too big 

to ignore. Moreover, the emotional impact of poems such as the 

fine “ Ode to the Confederate Dead ” and “ Seasons of the S 

the impact of authentic poetry. But it is a relief to turn back to 

Ransom ; after all, it was the wren and not the eagle who finally 


climbed nearest the sun. H. A. L. Cra 
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About Town 


Merning, Noon, and Night in London. $y Sacheverell Sitwell 
(Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 
Tue coloured lithographs that Mr. Sitwell has chosen as illust ns 


for his imaginary walk through London in the 1860s are the work 
of Alfred Concanen, a little-known Victorian artist. Concanen was 
born in 1835, married in 1858 the daughter of a man who js briefly 
described as a “ driver,” died in 1886, and on the night of his death 
talked in a pub with Mr. Gordon Craig, who was then sixteen 
These facts are taken from a biographical note at the end of the 
I ind Mr. Sitwell adds that Concanen was “ undoubtedly 
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*€ Only a small thing”, whispered Mr. Moss, of Cursitor St., Chancery 
Lane, and assistant officer to the Sheriff of Middlesex—‘ One 
hundred and thirty-six, six and eightpence at the suit of Mr. Nathan”, 


‘VANITY FAIR’ by W. M. Thackeray. 
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Colonel Crawley ‘ forgot’ to pay 


Rawdon Crawley of ‘ Vanity Fair’ generally forgot to pay his bills, 
and occasionally paid for his forgetfulness as an enforced guest of 
the Sheriff’s officer. Memories are rarely so short these days, but 
it is nevertheless often convenient to arrange for the routine payment 
of rent, insurance premiums, subscriptions and the like to be made 
on your behalf by the Midland Bank. The Standing Order Service 
is one of the useful facilities which the Bank provides for its 
customers, who may avail themselves of it generally or temporarily 
during absence on business or holidays. 
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personality in the Bohemia of his day.” As for his lithographs, 
which were designed as covers for music-hall songs, they show 
dandies and women-about-town whose expensive clothes and bold 
looks proclaim them “not nice.” The lithographs are prettily 
coloured, carefully drawn, and in spite of their heavy vulgarity are 
not unpleasing to look at. Burt the blurb overrates Concanen in 
saying that at his best he is as good an artist as Constantin Guys, 
for his work lacks wit, satirical sense and close observation ; that 
he is unknown is not really at all surprising. 

Mr. Sitwell’s Valse des Fleurs described St. Petersburg, and his 
La Vie Parisienne the capital of the second Empire. Morning, Noon, 
and Night in London is presented as the third in a trilogy of fantasies 
recreating a day in a European capital at some time during the 
1860s. Readers may feel that the present book does not compare 
with the other two. Mr. Sitwell sticks a little grimly to describing 
Concanen’s lithographs ; in fact, in committing himself to using 
them as a backbone, he seems to have paralysed his fancy, for he can 
scarcely get away from telling his reader what he can see for himself 
by looking at the pictures. And here is a missed opportunity, for 
Mr. Sitwell has a strong sense of period and a knowledge of forgotten 
ways of life. 

However, the admirers of Mr. Sitwell’s whimsical side will probably 
be satisfied, and Morning, Noon, and Night in London must certainly 
be commended as book-making. If only all books were as beautifully 
printed and bound, collecting a library would not be, what it now is, 
giving away gold for sullied paper. PHILIP TROWER. 


Fall of the Habsburgs 


The Habsburg Monarchy, 1809-1918. By A. J. P. Taylor. (New 
Edition. Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 

Mr. Taytor is too modest. Having written what is virtually a 
new book and found a new publisher, he proceeds to call it a second 
edition with the same title as one he brought out with a different 
publisher six years ago, and so spreads bibliographical confusion. 
Titles apart, however, Mr. Taylor has written a very good book 
indeed, brilliant, acid and penetrating. This is not a history of the 
lands which composed the old Austria-Hungary ; social and economic 
developments make only occasional and incidental appearance in 
Mr. Taylor’s pages. It is a study not of the peoples, but of the 
monarchy, a study in the problems of power and the State. Mr. 
Taylor argues a case from beginning to end ; his writing owes a 
great deal of its vitality to his sense of controversy and to his sharp 
awareness of the present all the time that he is writing about the 
past. He has a wicked eye for the pretentious ; nationalism is neatly 
characterised as a matter of finding jobs for the intellectuals in the 
bureaucracy. But running through the whole book is a serious argu- 
ment sustained with rare lucidity as well as force. 

Mr. Taylor sums up this argument in two sentences: “The 
conflict between a super-national dynastic and the national principle 
had to be fought to a finish ; and so, too, had the conflict between 
the master and subject nations. Inevitably any concession came too 
late and was too little; and equally inevitably every concession 
produced more violent discontent.” In short there was no solution 
to the incompatibilities of the old Austria-Hungary. The only 
epitaph Mr. Taylor will admit is the famous remark of Count 
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Czernin, the last Foreign Minister of the Monarchy: “We 
were bound to die. We were at liberty to choose the manner of 
our death, and we chose the most terrible.” 

The political problems of the monarchy can be reduced to two: 
the refusal of the Habsburgs to share power with their subjects, 
and the refusal of the historic peoples of the Empire—principally the 
Germans and Magyars, but also the Poles and the Italians—to live 
on equal terms with the other peoples, Slavs and Rumanians, 
Granted these two assumptions, which remained constant throughout 
the period, the height of Habsburg statesmanship was to use the 
impossibility of solving the second problem as an excyse for doing 
nothing about the first, to play off the nationalities against each 
other and balance precariously above the squabbles. The 
Habsburgs’ room for manoeuvre was reduced after 1867 when they 
had to come to terms with the Magyars, but they kept the game 
going for another fifty years. 

No solution could be found. On this Mr. Taylor is adamant and 
convincing. But was it necessary that a solution should be found ? 
Why ? The illogicality of Habsburg government, the muddle of its 
administration, the resort to rule by emergency decree certainly 
amounted to political bankruptcy, but it takes more than political 
bankruptcy to bring down a régime. Most governments survive on 
a good deal less of a logical basis than Mr. Taylor demands, and 
the final admission of political bankruptcy, the resort to rule by 
emergency decree at the beginning of the twentieth century—Mr. 
Taylor’s “Indian Summer ”—was one in which national tensions 
were lessened. Mr. Taylor does less than justice perhaps to the 
Sheer force of political inertia which held the Habsburg Empire 
together. For, after all, it was not their failure to find a solution 
to the Empire’s problems which brought the Habsburgs down, but 
their persistence in looking for one. The last and most threadbare 
of the solutions tried, the bold stroke of foreign policy, the ultimatum 
to Serbia and the declaration of war, proved fatal. The Habsburgs 
could gain nothing by a war, even if they won it; every tradition 
of their foreign policy since Metternich was against adventurous 
courses in the Balkans. As it was, they did not even win. 

Some of the best pages in Mr. Taylor’s book are those which 
describe the break-up of the monarchy during the war. His final 
chapter, however, an epilogue to cover the years after 1918, is tantalis- 
ing. The fall of the Habsburgs did not solve the problems of 
Central Europe. Both the national pattern of Central Europe as 
a whole and of the Succession States repeated that of the old 
monarchy. Czechoslovakia contained seven nationalities, Yugoslavia 
nine. The Czechs and the Serbs, treating them as unitary States, 
repeated the same mistakes as the Germans and Magyars had in 
refusing to admit the other nationalities to full equality. The peoples 
of Central Europe were no more willing or able to live on terms of 
friendship and equality after they had got rid of the Habsburgs 
than before ; the beneficiary of their disunity was Hitler. Mr. Taylor 
throws all this off in half a dozen pages and leaves it at that. Perhaps 
in a later book he will work it out and produce that unorthodox 
history of Central Europe which he is piecing together bit by bit. 
But not as yet a third edition of the same title. ALAN BULLOCK. 


Fiction 

There is No Armour. By Howard Spring. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
The Snow Pasture. By P.H. Newby. (Jcnathan Cape. 9s.) 
The Scapegoat. By Jocelyn Brooke. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
On This Side Nothing. By Alex Comfort. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

8s. 6d.) 
A pair as odd as Mr. Howard Spring and Mr. Newby need separating 
at once. They have nothing in common, not even a reasonable base 
from which each can be criticised. It would be as unfair to reproach 
Mr. Spring for not attempting the intricacies and mysteries of human 
character which absorb Mr. Newby as it would be to condemn Mr. 
Newby for not producing a work of the facility of Mr. Spring. 
Each knows what he wants, and goes out to get it. Because what 
Mr. Spring wants is something relatively easy, he is, in this respect, 
the more successful. So, for those readers who want it too, here 
it is—576 pages of skilfully contrived, variegated, completely light- 
weight reading. 

The hero of this family saga covering the first forty-five years of 
this century is a “famous artist,” a Royal Academician ; and it can 
be said without prejudice that those who find themselves liking most 
of the pictures in the Chantrey Bequest will thoroughly enjoy Mr. 
Spring, while those who side with the Tate in the dispute will 
prefer Mr. Newby. It is not that Mr. Spring shirks or leaves out 
the seamy side of life. Immorality, illegitimate children, daughter 


running away from home—it is all there in There is No Armour, but 
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We [A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
of solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
February 15th, Envelopes must be receiwwed not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Oo: Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 1e 
ts The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following swssue.] 
" 7] 
: Easy W 
* asy Way 
ns, 
Dut To 
the 
~ INVEST 
ich 
e MONEY 
ey 
me 
nd Buy National Savings Certificates the Bank way— 
1? le ‘ , i 
+ it is simple, automatic and without any additional charge 
> 
aly to you. You just sign the Special Banker’s Order form 
, : : -_ 
- which your Bank Manager can now give you, authorising 
on : , , , ‘ 
- either a single purchase of National Savings Certificates, 
by or a regular monthly investment. That is all you have to 
I. B . 
~ do—and with a stroke of the pen you will have helped 
he to secure your own future, and your country’s prosperity. 
ire 
on You can now hold 1000 10/- units of the new Certifi- 
wut ACROSS 14. Used on the railway, not registers cate, and in ten years this £500 will have grown to £650 
ire 1. Whatever it was that was cultivated oo ees . ° ° 
m seems to haye been disgusting. (8.) 16 A bare necessity in the matter of free of tax. Secure for yourself this profitable gilt-edged 
5. A baker’s dozen in black. (6.) , overheads. (6.) ~ : : 
rgs 9. Like the voice at Delphi. (8.) 17. Wearing shoes near the wicket ? (8.) investment by calling on your Bank Manager. 
on 10. This trap is entirely automatic and 18. Sits up about to purr. (8.) 
: no bait is required. (6 20. Its exports come with abandon 
us 12. To be observed in a cloud of wit- divided. (6.) ‘ 
nesses, (4.) 21. “ By his - hat, and staff, and his é ank 
- 13. The corresponding article from sandal shoon ” (Shakespeare). (6.) ay 
cn France, so to speak. 0 23. An example of instrumental contrac- 
is. TF ar bas anag.). 2.) tion. (5.) : : 
ss 19 Fate ” cane to a to 25. Anathema to Lady Macbeth. (4.) eee [ssuied by the National Savings Committee 
IS whom the Roman victors showed — » 
of __ €lemency. (5S, 7.) m ' SOLUTION TO 
22. Quality at last? (10.) CROSSWORD No. 513 
as 24. Starter’s pudding. (4.) 
Id 26. Twenty-four times a day. (6.) An TET, Tal wl 
" 27. A little device for those who like to 
via keep their powder dry. (8.) 
es 28. Stop it! (6.) 
a 29. London's Dead Sea? (8.) O N RS IP 
le DOWN E I { 
r 1. A deceptive ball; it isn’t what it 
or seems. (6.) 
23 2. Discovered by Herschel in 1781. (6.) 
3. “Applause is the —— of noble 
lor minds "’ (Colton). (4.) 
1s > they Posy = (S.) ae Our garden has more than one owner. It is the property of a 
OX (10.) ibe tinls niagara pair of thrushes whose swift and violent methods with feathered 
ne 7. Broken tins indeed! (8.) trespassers are an obvious sign of their sense of proprictorship. 
* wan” ian It belongs also to a cat; and he indicates his title to the land 
es N s é ° ° . . 
ll. Rare change yu 4 ae Canadian by an equally offensive, though more cautious, attitude to any 
thows. (6.) other four-footed animals who may a =x domain —— 
J : or without licence. Then we own the garden: not perhaps in 
. SGLS TION Ce — — 3 quite the same exclusive way as our friends, but we can do many 
The winner of Crossword No. 513 is H. G. Lakin, Piper’s Hill, things in it which we could not do in other people’s gardens, and 
Leamington Spa. which we should certainly not wish to do in any garden owned 
I and used by everybody, whose other name is nobody. 
jul, a e ah aa 7 , a 
Wider-eyed Children Is this instinct for ownership, deep-rooted in all living creatures, 
including those persons who condemn it—as you may see for 
ing To take a child’s eyes away from the pages of grammar or arithmetic yourself if you pick up the hat of one of them by mistake—good ? 
ase is a kind action, and a necessary one. Here is a new series of books Surely it is: for man cannot be free unless he has ‘something on 
ch which gives youngsters an idea of the world in which they live. which to exercise his freedom, something with which he can do 
lan “The Young Traveller Series ” (for ages 12-15) takes the young reader as he himself thinks best, something (that is) he owns. 
vir. away Over the seas, touring. He learns, in a pleasant way, how St. Pancras Building Society has helped many men 
ng. people live, what places are like. He follows the adventures of a and women to own their homes, and with the 
hat young person of his own age in distant lands. He has many photo- | continuing support of its investors will help very 
~” graphs, text, maps and pronouncing glossaries. many more. 
we The Young Traveller in South Africa (by Anthony Delius), The | ‘ 
hte Young Traveller in the United States (by Elizabeth Yates), The Young Could we send you our “ Guide 
‘ Traveller in Australia (by Kathleen Monypenny), The Young Travel- - ” 
; a ‘ . ‘or Investors” (2d. post free)? 
: ler in Holland (by Liesje van Someren) — these are ready, and The f P E Y 
or Young Traveller in New Zealand (by Hilda Harrop) follows soon. RAS BUILDING SOCIET 
an These books have been “taken up” by libraries, bought by en- ST. PANC Z : 
ost lightened parents, and have created For Social Saving 
ir. a much interest among reviewers. Each 
vill in YeNLTX | volume costs 7s. 6d. They can be seen, 105, PARKWAY, N.W.1. 
ut OC «\q or ordered, at bookshops. Managing Director—Eric BALES 
ter Published by Phoenix House Ltd., 38 William IV Street, Charing Cross. 
jut 
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